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BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 

SCENE: A small study in a modern home. 

TIME: Now. 

(A college-age son is talking with his personnel-director 

father about a paper he is writing for a sociology class.) 

FATHER: So you're writing a paper on recreation for retirement? 
This is a timely subject with many ramifications. Just to get the 
ball rolling, let's talk a little about life. There are two periods of 
life when we are most aware of chronological age and attach more 
significance to it than at any other time. These are the periods of 
infancy and extreme old age. During babyhood, we count age 
first in weeks and months because the life is so new we can't yet 
count it in terms of years. In the middle period we count the 
years. As people get older, we're afraid they may not live to reach 
the next milestone, so we count the years and the months. We 
want to be sure we give them full credit for all the time they've 
managed to stay alive. In infancy, each month brings new signs 
of a developing maturity, new abilities, new promises of the poten- 
tials of the life that is just beginning. In extreme old age (that's its 
sadness) each milestone-year points only to the grave. Each passing 
month brings with it a diminishing of life and energy. This is a 
period of withering and wasting. The life reaches the point of 
which Emerson wrote in Society and Solitude where "we count 
a man's years only because he has nothing else to count." 

These ages represent the two extremes of the life span. For the 
sake of argument, let's look at them coldly and realistically and 
purely from the economic standpoint. We could truthfully say 
that neither age contributes much to society; neither is of much 
use. Both are entirely dependent on others for their care they 
couldn't live without it. Neither contributes to the economy; each 
represents outlay without promise of immediate returns. 
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SON (Excitedly): But Dad, the children are the future generation. 
Without them, man would disappear from the face of the earth. 
While they may not seem to be of any use now, in a few years 
they will be. The money spent for their care and education 
shouldn't be considered a drain on the economy; it's an investment 
in the future. 

FATHER (Smiling): That's what fathers figure when they pay for 
college educations for their sons and daughters. But one thing 
youth never thinks about is that some day they will be middle- 
aged and only a few years later they will be elderly. Your soci- 
ology statistics will tell you that you will probably be among the 
older citizens yourself some day, so you should have some per- 
sonal interest in what can be done to help them live useful lives 
and make a real contribution to our society. 

SON: It's hard to see how the aged have any contribution to make. 
Of course I admit there's a big difference in old people. Some are 
senile at sixty and others are as sharp in their minds at ninety 
sometimes sharper than people half their age. 

FATHER: Quite right. Go on. 

SON: Well, the only possibility I see is to try to get at some of the 
causes of senility. I know some of it is supposed to be physical. 
We should be able to find a way to slow down the deterioration 
that makes people start losing their grip, shouldn't we? 

FATHER: That's a possibility. 

SON: Otherwise there doesn't seem to be much sense to prolonging 
life if people can't enjoy those extra years, does there? 

FATHER: Now you've brought up another important point. You 
used the word "enjoy." That's a key word in the problem you've 
taken as your subject. There are factors other than physical 
ones which can contribute to deterioration and senility. Can you 
think what some might be? 

SON: A poor mental outlook? 

FATHER: Can you give me another word for that? 

SON: Unhappiness? 

FATHER: The very word. Can you name some contributing factors 
to unhappiness? 

SON: Loneliness? 
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FATHER: Yes. Another? 

SON: Idleness? 

FATHER: Most assuredly! Another? 

SON: Lack of purpose in life. A feeling of uselessness? 

FATHER: Fine. Another? 

SON: Boredom? 

FATHER: The most important of all! It's been said that boredom is 
the most insidious of all diseases which lead to rapid deterioration. 

SON: Are you saying, Dad, that a good mental outlook or a state of 
happiness is as necessary to a productive old age as good physical 
health? Isn't this sort of up to the individual? How can anyone 
outside do much about that? 

FATHER: By thoughtful planning, care, and training. 

SON (Grinning) : You mean people have to train to be happy? 

FATHER: Definitely! In the same way they train to become physically 
fit; in the same way people train to be good anything good doc- 
tors, good businessmen, good teachers. You see, there's a definite 
relationship between happiness and good physical and good mental 
health. People who know how to achieve happiness feel better 
and have a better outlook on life. 

SON: Training for happiness. That's one for the books! 

FATHER: Not as strange as you might think. Consider happiness for 
a moment. It's a state of being, not a commodity we can buy. It's 
not something we can give to others if we possess it ourselves. It 
is not a hereditary trait. While it doesn't come in a knock-down 
kit, it's strictly a do-it-yourself project. We build our own state 
of happiness. We have to work at it. It comes as the result of our 
own efforts. It's the reward of our own efforts. 

SON: I see your point, Dad. 

FATHER: As in any building process, we need a certain kit of tools. 

SON: Tools of happiness. There's a thought! 

FATHER: More we need the skills to use these tools. Obviously the 
greater the skill, the more effective the tool becomes. 

SON: I never thought of happiness as a kind of structure that had to 
be built. 

FATHER: Like every structure, it needs a good foundation. The 
earlier in life training for happiness begins, the better the chances 
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for happiness in later life. The soundness of a person's structure 
of happiness and its true worth are never apparent until it's put 
to its most crucial and rigid test during the later years of life after 
retirement. Only when the individual possesses full-time leisure, 
only when his working days are over does he really find out how 
well he has built his house of happiness. Too many have had their 
life structures collapse like a house of cards. 

SON: What happens then, Dad? 

FATHER: A few are able to shake off the effects of the shock and find 
in themselves the will and courage to rebuild their life structures. 
This time they build on a new foundation and gear their plan to 
their new way of life. They fight their way back to happiness, so 
to speak, and manage not only to stay alive, but to make that life 
worth the effort. 

SON: You said a few people can do this. What happens to the others? 

FATHER: Some literally die. We might call it heart trouble, the land 
that stems from losing heart rather than from a weak or defective 
heart. 

SON: And the others? 

FATHER: They just give in to the pessimism of old age. They retreat. 
As Thomas Desmond put it he's a real expert, you know chair- 
man of the New York state committee on problems of the aging 
"They huddle in the corners of the community. They sit lonesome 
in their room, break off from clubs and other groups, not ventur- 
ing into situations where they may be called upon to pit their ex- 
periences against younger men's vitality." 

SON; That's not a pretty picture, Dad. 

FATHER: No it isn't, but it's not a hopeless one or one that must 
necessarily be true of our older citizens in future years. 

SON: Why do you say that? 

FATHER: In the first place, this is a new problem. We've never before 
in the history of man had so many older people in our population. 
Not only do we have more older people, but we have a bigger 
proportion of people who're unemployed, however we dignify 
the state by calling it "retired," These are the new leisure class. 
Not the kind other civilizations have known when the leisure 
class was the moneyed group, more or less born to it and trained in 
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its use. Our new leisure class is made up of many people from 

the ranks of unskilled labor and widowed housewives who may 

y 

have married early and were never employed. These, as well as 
skilled workers from the middle-income and the high-powered 
business and professional workers from the high-income levels, 
make up our leisure class. 

SON: This is one of those bom-thirty-years-too-soon instances. 

FATHER: Exactly. Depriving people of their employment while they 
can still carry on their jobs without adequately preparing them 
for full-time leisure gives them a traumatic experience from which 
many never recover. Some try to find other work, but few jobs 
are open to sixty-five-year olds. In fact, people at forty-five find 
many doors of employment closed to them. Not having a job to 
many retired people means doing nothing. 

As a nation, we have frowned upon the idle or the "do-noth- 
ings." We have extolled work and censured idleness. "The devil 
finds work for idle hands." This is what we've always been told. 
"Blessed is he who has found work: let him ask no other blessing. 
He has a work, a life purpose . . . All work, even cotton-spin- 
ning, is noble: work alone is noble. What is the use of health, or of 
life, if not to do some work therewith?" that was the way 
Carlyle put it in Past and Present. 

Voltaire wrote that "work keeps at bay three great evils: bore- 
dom, vice and need." So you see, many of our citizens don't look 
on retirement as a reward for their diligence. They feel swindled 
out of their livelihood and deprived of their purpose in life. They 
view retirement with bitterness. If, on one hand, the misuse of 
leisure can lead to the deterioration of a civilization (and history 
bears this out), the wise use of it can lead to its betterment. 
Disraeli said: "Increased means and increased leisure are the two 
civilizers of man." 

SON: I see what you mean. It's not leisure time that's at fault, but 
the way in which it's used. How do we go about making sure that 
leisure is used wisely and for the betterment of society? 

FATHER: Before I answer that, I'd like to point out something. We 
must first understand and accept the fact that abundant leisure is 
here to stay. With a longer life span and the increasing use of 
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automation in industry resulting in a diminishing labor force, 
retirement of workers at a particular age is necessary. Until we 
find a better way of doing this, age is the criterion by which we 
decide when a worker must retire. The fact that he is still capable 
of performing his job effectively has no bearing on whether he 
can keep his job. This may be the wrong way but, so far, it's the 
only one we have. The age for retirement differs in various in- 
dustries and businesses. Mostly the age is sixty-five or the time 
when the individual can begin drawing his social security. In 
some industries the retirement age is sixty, and it's as low as 
fifty-five in others. 

Even those who are resigned to retirement are often apologetic 
about it. Some are ashamed of the fact that they are no longer 
employed. Only too occasionally will you find the happy retiree 
who says: "This is the best part of my life. Now I have time to 
do all the things I never had time to do before. I'm catching up on 
all the good books I never had time to read. I'm getting work 
done around the house. I have time to work in the garden. I'm 
even taking a course at night school. There sure is a lot to learn. 
One lifetime is not enough." Only to these does the term "golden 
age" really apply. The others would tell you bitterly that to call 
retirement "golden" doesn't make it so. 

SON: But, Dad, does leisure necessarily mean idleness? Does retire- 
ment have to be a do-nothing time? 

FATHER: I was hoping you'd ask that question. No, it doesn't. We've 
unfortunately put that connotation on it. This has come about 
partly because there's a lot of evidence to support such a view- 
point. Many people don't use their free or leisure time to good 
advantage. Its misuse has lead to the evils Voltaire called "boredom 
and vice," so this interpretation isn't entirely unwarranted. On 
the other hand, there's equal evidence to support the value and 
importance of leisure wisely employed. For every quotation ex- 
tolling work, we can find one pointing out the importance and 
value of leisure. 

SON: With the expected life span increasing, this would mean that 
the average man or woman would have from ten to twenty-five 
years of life after retirement, wouldn't it? 
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FATHER: That's true. But even up to retirement, one-third of an 
individual's time is leisure time. Some will dispute this, arguing 
that they never have that much free time, but if we count the 
time free from work (the hours left at the end of the day, as well 
as week ends and vacations) this isn't an unreasonable figure. We 
call it -free time, since this is the time the individual is free to 
choose what he wants to do with his time. If he spends most of 
it doing work he has carried home from the office or in other 
activities related to business, this doesn't alter the fact that this 
is free time. This just indicates how he chose to use it. 

In other words, a certain portion of each day in a working 
man's life is work time. A certain portion is for sleeping, eating, 
and other activities related to the maintenance of life. The time 
left is free time. Time free from work. A man may "goof off" 
during his work hours and not give his employer his money's 
worth, but the fact that he isn't working doesn't change the fact 
that this is part of his working day. Similarly, because we find 
it necessary to take on more work in our free time, that doesn't 
alter the fact that this is free time. To get back to our point- 
about one-third of a lifetime is leisure. After retirement, an in- 
dividual is faced with full-time leisure. Assuming he lives ten to 
fifteen years after retirement, he still has about a seventh of his 
life ahead of him. This is a lot of time. Filling it with useful and 
purposeful activity has been a problem to many. Some retirees 
now are caught with inadequate incomes and seek to augment 
them. If they're lucky enough to find work, they solve the time 
problem in this way. Others, who have no real cause to fear 
financial insecurity, often look for a job out of fear of bore- 
dom. 

SON: What you are saying, Dad, is that not only is leisure here to 
stay but we can look for it in increasing amounts. Shorter work 
weeks have been predicted, haven't they? Then with the possi- 
bility of people living longer, there will be more years of retire- 
ment or full-time leisure? 

FATHER: Yes. Now let's get back to your question about what can 
be done better still, what must be done to insure the fact that 
leisure does not become unproductive idleness. This is a matter 
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of education. We're going to have to come up with new proverbs 
reflecting a philosophy built around the wise use of leisure. 

SON: How about, "Blessed is he who useth his leisure to good ad- 
vantage?" or "Leisure like money, unless invested wisely, brings 
poor returns"? 

FATHER: You've got the idea. But, of course, just talking about it 
won't do the trick. We'll have to do more than that. We shall have 
to educate a child for leisure as carefully as we train him for a 
vocation. Not only train him for life but for all his years, the 
years of retirement as well as employment. In fact, the educational 
system isn't doing its whole job unless every subject is taught 
from the standpoint of its enjoyment as well as its vocational 
value. This will reduce the chance of the schools producing what 
Eduard Lindeman calls "recreational illiterates." 

No society whose citizens have as much leisure as ours can 
afford ignorance and illiteracy. Both are deterents to progress. 
Worst still, leisure unwisely used can lead to the destruction of 
a civilization. Only when we educate our citizens in its proper 
use can we expect to reap the full benefits of abundant lei- 
sure. 

SON: Then you put the responsibility of training for leisure on 
the schools? 

FATHER: Only partly. After all, the schools have the child for only 
a small portion of the day for twelve to sixteen years at most. 
The home has its responsibilities. How the parents use their leisure 
and the opportunities they offer the child are part of this training. 
The community, too, must offer opportunities for the individual. 
Public facilities such as pools, gymnasiums, playing fields, parks 
and other recreational areas are an important part of this training 
program. Programs that offer classes in the crafts, music, dance, 
drama, writing, and literature and opportunities to study current 
events, world affairs, and great literature are part of this picture. 
They must be open to citizens of all ages. 

Opportunities for service in the community must be available 
for citizen of all ages, too. There must be places open to volun- 
teers for every kind of community service. No organization can 
perform at its effective best unless it serves an informed public. 
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Service and information go hand in hand; the volunteer is often 
the best advertiser. 

SON: I'm beginning to see what I've taken on! 

FATHER: You're right. Every privilege has its penalties as well as its 
benefits. We have a lot to gain if we use our leisure well, and a 
great deal to lose if we waste it. 

One thing you must remember: While the parents, the schools, 
the church, and the community have obligations toward the in- 
dividual in training him to recognize the importance of leisure and 
its wise use, the individual too has a responsibility. At best, we 
can only "lead the horse to the water"; the drinking is up to him. 
So along with the training for leisure we must try to develop the 
social consciousness of the individual so he not only recognizes the 
responsibilities as well as the privileges of leisure, but he is willing 
to do his part. 

SON: That's a big order, Dad. 

FATHER: It's always a big job when we attempt to improve living 
conditions. It's impossible to work in one area of human develop- 
ment without affecting or being affected by what develops in an- 
other. When you work with a person, you work with the whole 
man, not one part of him. The medical doctor has come to recog- 
nize that treating the body isn't enough. The mental health of an 
individual is tied up with his whole being, not just his mind. 

SON: It still looks like a big job, Dad. 

FATHER: I won't argue with you on that point. But it's a fascinating 
one filled with challenges and rich in rewards. If it has its dis- 
couragements, it has its surprises, too. If it has its failures, it has 
its dramatic successes. The big questions is: Will apathy, indiffer- 
ence, and the sheer refusal of man to face his problems realistically 
make the years after retirement a time of bitterness, disillusion- 
ment, and uselessness or can they be made the "golden years" we 
talk about? The answer lies with each individual and the way he 
lives his life. Since such a large part of our living time is free 
time, it boils down to how we live our leisure. Have I made myself 
clear? Any questions you'd like to ask? 

SON: No. You've made me see how necessary it is that we think 
about retirement at an early age and begin our preparations for it. 
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FATHER: I'd like to ask you a question then. Have you thought 
about what you'd like to do after you retire? 

SON: Me, Dad? My gosh, no! I haven't finished school yet! Why 
should I think about retirem-e n t . . . (ulp) . . ! I see your 
point. "Charity begins at home" and all that, eh? I promise you 
one thing, Dad. If I haven't given retirement a thought up to 
now, I'll be giving it plenty of thought from now on. Thanks for 
waking me up. Thanks for all the information, too. You've prac- 
tically written my paper for me. I'll tell the prof to give the grade 
to you instead of me! 



A SUMMARY PREFACE 

This book started out with the title Recreation for 
Retirement. In the course of examining what have been labeled 
the "problems of aging and retirement," it became increasingly 
apparent that these problems are not the results of old age or 
retirement, per se. Many go back into the individual's early life 
and are brought sharply into focus only in the later years. 
Many have causes which are seemingly unrelated. Many are the 
problems of any age or period of life but are felt more acutely 
by those who have more time to think about them. Because 
the older individual considers his life almost over, he tends to feel 
it is too late to do anything about his problems and suffers from 
this decision the rest of his life. By this attitude he defeats him- 
self and destroys his chances for happiness. Many of our older 
citizens not only wear the look of defeat but bear the full weight 
of it. In many instances, it is self-caused and unnecessary. 

Personal happiness is within the reach of anyone who will 
make the effort for it. It is not just for the young and strong, it 
is for anyone at any time of life. It is not that others conspire 
against us to prevent our happiness. Our own ignorance of the 
ways to happiness, our own apathy about learning the ways are 
the strongest deterrents. 

The Time Element of Retirement 

In considering the problems of aging and retirement, 
there was one underlying factor, one common denominator for 
each problemtime, leisure time in abundance. After retirement 
there is too much time for introspection. There are too many 
hours for self-pity, too many long days to be lonely, too many 
weeks to feel useless, too many years to be bored and worst of 
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all, too much time to blame others for one's dilemma. There is 
too much time to worry about health and finances. 

The Loneliness of the Later Years 

The "loneliness of old age" is no different from loneliness 
at any age, except that it may be of longer duration. Loneliness 
is not necessarily being alone; we can feel most alone in a crowd. 
We can be alone and not lonely. Loneliness is opposed to self- 
contentment, serenity, inner peace, the ability to entertain 
ourselves and to enjoy solitude. It is kin to boredom. 

The loneliness of the earlier years is of shorter duration. We 
endure it because we know that a weekend or vacation will 
not last forever. We use our work to combat it since we have 
little time to think about it on the job. For this reason, younger 
persons tend to do little about examining the causes of loneliness 
or practicing the methods which alleviate it. The retiree who 
experiences it does not have the escape of work. To him loneli- 
ness, considered a minor problem or never considered at all in 
his earlier years, becomes one of major importance in his later 
years. 

The Friendlessness of Retirement 

The loss of friends is considered another problem of 
retirement. The ability to make friends and keep them is related 
to the make-up and emotional maturity of the individual, not to 
his chronological age. One must be able to relate well to other 
people to make friends and keep them. One must have some- 
thing to give and the capacity to return love as well as receive 
it. This is a quality of character. One either possesses it or does 
not. His years have little to do with it. 

In the earlier years, an individual may mistakenly believe that 
his business and professional acquaintances are his friends. When 
he retires, he suddenly finds that he doesn't possess friends at 
all but merely a circle of acquaintances whose interest in him 
stops when he leaves the job which brought them together. If 
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this individual gave most of his rime and interest to his job and 
made no friends outside of it during his leisure, he will find his 
retired years friendless and lonely unless he makes a real effort 
to change the situation. He will blame retirement for this loss. 
But it is not the real cause, it merely brings it into focus. 

The Poor Health of the Later Years 

The poor health of the later years is often ascribed by the 
individual to his age. Everything seems to bother him more, is 
of longer duration and seems more debilitating. He becomes 
aware of growing weakness and physical deterioration. He 
blames it on his years. Unrelated as it may seem, some of the 
ill health of the later years is related to leisure time. General 
unhappiness destroys health. Boredom and a feeling of useless- 
ness contribute to physical deterioration. The more boredom- 
ridden hours of leisure, the more rapid the deterioration. A 
retiree has full-time leisure. If it is also full-time boredom, ergo, 
there's a rapid physical decline. 

For example, Joe Smith begins to feel the twinges of arthritis 
in his middle thirties. He may see his doctor and follow his ad- 
vice. Stiffness and soreness do not keep him from doing his job. 
He has no intention of giving up his work because of his aches 
and pains. He cannot afford to, in fact. The activity of his job 
keeps him limber. Then he retires. Since it hurts to be active, he 
sits. This inactivity worsens his condition and he becomes less 
active. Now he has much time to think about his pains and his 
troubles. He is unhappy and his mental condition aggravates 
his physical one. He ascribes his poor health to old age. But it 
is not his years which are the cause of his condition but another 
land of time at another age badly used leisure time of his early 
years. He never learned to use his leisure in the ways which 
brought satisfaction or he would be putting that ability into 
practice now. He had no leisure time activities which afforded 
deep and satisfying joy, none that challanged and excited him to 
action. After retirement, he has nothing worthwhile to do. He 
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has no urge to drive him on in spite of his aches, no interest 
which is satisfying enough to make him forget his pains. He can 
blame his ill-health on his years, but the beginnings of his present 
problem date back to an earlier period in his life. 

The Unhappiness of the Later Years 

The unhappiness of the later years cannot be ascribed to 
one's years or lack of employment. Unhappiness has many causes, 
and is deep-rooted in the past. It is not related solely to money. 
The limited income of retirement may give cause for worry. 
More money may relieve the worry somewhat, but it will not 
buy happiness. 

Unhappiness is not related to employment except that work 
can be a temporary escape from unhappiness. Retirement elimi- 
nates that escape, hence full-time unhappiness. Retirement is 
then an unhappy time, and the blame is laid at its door. 

Unhappiness is not related to chronological age nor can it be 
blamed upon it. Happiness is not a characteristic of youth or the 
lack of it one of old age. Happiness is related to the ability of the 
individual to find or make opportunities for it. It is related to 
skills which contribute to happiness, the ability of the individual 
to achieve contentment, to make friends at any age, to find his 
own paths to happiness whether he is rich or poor, abounding 
with health or flat on his back, whether he is thirty-five or 
ninety. 

LeisureThe Common Denominator 

While considering the problems of the later years and 
retirement, it became more and more apparent that the problems 
of old age were the problems of any age, enlarged and magnified 
by the very factor which was one of the underlying causes- 
leisure time, the abundant leisure time of the later years and 
retirement. However, leisure is becoming more abundant for 
everyone. Work days and work weeks are shorter. Retirement 
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and years of leisure are unquestionably a part of the picture of 
the present and the future. 

The poor use of leisure creates many problems for any indi- 
vidual of any age and for the community when its citizens 
(untrained in the wise use of leisure) seek to dispel boredom in 
ways that are detrimental to their well-being and to the best 
interests of the community. It does not matter whether we call 
misused leisure juvenile delinquency, adult crime, the practices 
of excesses of any kind or a problem of aging; leisure time is 
one of the underlying causes of each. More often than not, the 
problems of one age are carried over into another. 

It is in our leisure that we seek ways to happiness or the means 
(good or bad) for combating boredom. Leisure can be used for 
the enrichment of an individual or for his deterioration and 
degradation. Leisure can be used to enlarge a life or diminish it. 
Leisure can be used to build a civilization or destroy it. 

With increased automation, individual creativity is often 
neither needed nor encouraged on a job. Laborsavers and time- 
savers around the home limit the need to apply skills and practice 
creativity and take much of the satisfaction from many tasks 
formerly done by hand. Therefore, leisure becomes increasingly 
important since it is the only time left during which we can 
satisfy our individual need for creativity, give expression to it, 
and find our most satisfying ways to happiness. It is during 
leisure when individuality can be most effectively developed 
and maintained. 

During leisure we develop the skills which contribute to our 
well-being and growth. During leisure we make time for soli- 
tude. Leisure gives opportunities for communing with nature, 
giving service to others, learning the means for achieving con- 
tentment and inner peace, keeping our accent on youth, devel- 
oping our individuality, maintaining our selfhood, and growing 
in strength and wisdom and stature. 

If it is possible to carry over the problems of one period of 
life into another, it is also possible to carry over the benefits of 
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good experiences from one age to another. Thus, education for 
leisure begun at an early age and continued throughout life can- 
not help but contribute to a happier, richer, healthier life and 
lead eventually to a truly satisfying "golden age" retirement. 

Thus, throughout the book, the importance of the individual 
has been stressed. The responsibilities of the individual toward 
himself and others in the matter of the use of leisure are con- 
stantly emphasized. These seemed to be the only logical 
approaches. So long as we do not forget the importance of the 
individual, we are on firm ground. To lose sight of the dignity 
and worth and responsibilities of the individual is to lose sight of 
the worth of humanity of which each person is a vital and 
integral part. 

The job of the recreation leader is a rewarding one. When 
one works with people who are engaged in wholesome recreative 
activities, one sees them at their happiest and at their best. Indi- 
viduals, while creating, are giving expression to the best that is 
in them their finest thoughts, their noblest purposes, and their 
deepest feelings. It is in moments like these that one sees man at 
his noblest. To see it in one is to wish it for all. 

If this book has become one of protest, it is not out of disdain 
for the weaknesses of people but rather out of love of them at 
their best. The protests are not against people, but at the waste 
of their resources, potentials, and talents the waste of leisure 
time that deprives them of the chance to become their best and 
finest selves and robs them of opportunities for deep and lasting 
joy. 

The protests are against those who play up to and feed upon 
the mediocrity of the masses and hold them down instead of 
stimulating the best in each individual and lifting him up. If we 
inspire the individual, we raise the standards of man in general. 
In treating the individual creatively we improve the masses, but 
in catering to less than the finest in the masses we diminish the 
individual. 

This, then, is a plea for the recognition of the importance of 
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education for leisure so that every individual may have oppor- 
tunities to learn how to use his free time in ways which will 
help him to attain the stature of which he is capable. Man at his 
best is a truly noble creature, the finest of nature's creations. 
To "grow toward the stars of his greater destiny," each indi- 
vidual must "send his roots deep into the soil of life's enduring 
values." Each must do it for himself, no one can do it for him. 
The best that can be done for the individual is to enrich the 
environment in which he grows and teach him to know the ways 
by which he can draw this richness unto himself and make it a 
part of his life. The process of teaching him is education for 
leisure. 



CHAPTER ONE 

EDUCATION FOR CONTENTMENT 

An English schoolmaster once said that the mark of an 
educated man was determined by three things: could he enter- 
tain another? could he entertain a new idea? could he entertain 
himself? The questions are so simply phrased that one could 
easily overlook the food for thought with which they are jam- 
packed. In the first place, what is meant here by education? 
Obviously it is not limited to the interpretation of a prospective 
employer when he asks of an applicant, "What is your educa- 
tion?" to which the applicant answers in equally limited fashion: 
"Four years of high school and three years in a trade school," or 
"I have a bachelor's degree and have completed half the require- 
ments toward a master's." 

Education, as used by the schoolmaster, means not how many 
years a man attended school but how much he has learned about 
living. An individual may have completed sixteen or eighteen 
years of schooling with scholastic success and still remain an 
illiterate student of life. 

What the schoolmaster was really asking the individual is: 
Can you hold the interest and attention of another? Do you have 
enough inner resources to be content with your own company? 
Can you give up a conviction you have long held if someone 
gives you logical reasons for accepting one entirely contrary to 
your own? 

To answer these questions in the affirmative indicates a matu- 
rity that is not guaranteed by a high school diploma or a college 
degree. Maturity is not a matter of how many facts one has 
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accumulated but rather how well he puts his acquired knowledge 
to use. 

In his book, The Mature Mind, Overstreet describes the ma- 
ture individual as one who is never satisfied to remain on one 
level of achievement but continues adding to his knowledge, 
improving his skills, and developing new interests. Obviously, 
the college graduate who vows never to crack another book 
once he receives his diploma and who carries out his threat can- 
not achieve maturity. 

The mature individual develops good mental habits, increases 
his knowledge, and grows wise in the use of it. He develops an 
ever-widening circle of friends and acquaintances of all ages, 
of varying backgrounds, and diverse interests and never feels 
that he has enough or too many friends. Not only does he con- 
tinue to add new friends, but he seeks to deepen his relationships 
with old ones by developing new interests to share with them. 

The mature individual is articulate and can transmit his 
knowledge and thoughts to others. 

He is a responsible person who sees himself as no exception 
to the human race. He neither expects nor considers special 
privileges as his due. He demands no immunities that are not 
available to others. He does not look for rewards for performing 
what he believes to be his duties toward himself and his fellows. 

He accepts work; it has meaning for him and he performs it 
with a degree of skill. He develops a working philosophy in 
which he sees himself and his actions in relation to those around 
him. He endeavors to understand the effect of his actions on 
others as well as on himself, on the present as well as on the 
future. 

The mature person has social imagination and develops em- 
pathy not only toward members of his family and those in his 
community or toward members of his own race and religion, 
but to all peoples. 

True education, then, is a matter of experience as well as 
knowledge. Since we are by nature curious, the matter of be- 
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coming knowledgeable is not contrary to our nature. The indi- 
vidual who resists new ideas and new experiences is, in a sense, 
fighting himself and his best interests. 

The mature individual has experience as well as knowledge 
and the ability to apply both toward the attainment of a rich and 
fuU life. 

Since retirement is becoming more the rule than the exception, 
the kind of retirement the individual achieves reflects the true 
value of his education. At no time in his life will his knowledge, 
his maturity, his inner resources, his working philosophy be put 
to more severe tests than in his older years. 

Faced with the prospect of full-time leisure, without work as 
he has known it and the purpose it gave his life, the retiree must 
draw upon all his inner reserves and resources and employ his 
leisure in ways which will continue to give his life purpose and 
meaning. 

Confronted by the fact that his energies and strength will 
diminish as his years increase, the retiree must now try to direct 
his activities and use his talents in ways which will permit him 
to be no less a part of the world than he has been even though 
he may take a less active part in it. 

More and more he must draw upon his skills and abilities to 
hold the attention and interest of others. Old age need not be a 
time of diminishing friends and contacts with the world. It need 
not be a time of loneliness. The inner strength the individual has 
developed may prove to be a source of strength to others. They 
may come to him to seek counsel, to enjoy and share moments 
of peace and contentment. 

If retirement is the time to spend funds accumulated and saved 
during years of work, can it not be also the time to enjoy the 
accumulation of wisdom, and to practice one's philosophy when 
one is less pushed for time and less tense with the harassments of 
making a living? As one retiree wrote: "I am retired now. My 
wife and I are sitting back and enjoying life. We are leaving the 
saving of the world to our grandchildren." 
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The Grim Picture of the Later Years 

There is much talk about the negative aspects of the older 
years. There are those who will tell you, for example, that many 
doors are closed to them: "People just don't want us around 
them with our gray hairs and wrinkles," they say. 

They do not see that it may be their unpleasant whining and 
complaining that cause doors to be closed to them. Few places 
are literally closed to persons because of age. When one has 
something to give that others want and need, few will refuse to 
acknowledge and accept such a gift because the hand that prof- 
fers it is wrinkled with the years. 

The old cry of "Fm being discriminated against" is the weak, 
last-resort argument of the individual who attempts to hide his 
shortcomings and weaknesses behind the fagade of prejudice. 
That there is discrimination, that there is bias and injustice is 
unfortunately true, but the cry of "Wolf" does not always indi- 
cate their presence. 

Of course there are doors that are closed to the older person. 
The seventy-year-old man may find that membership in a Cub 
Scout pack is not open to him, but why should he wish to be a 
Cub Scout? By the same token, why should the older members 
of the community center protest that they are not wanted at 
dances for teenagers? 

Any retiree who seeks out closed doors will find them. In 
any organization there are rules for membership. Those who do 
not meet the requirements simply are not eligible. It would be 
ridiculous for a second-generation American to beat upon the 
doors of the D.A.R. and cry: "Let me in! You can't keep me out. 
Fm just as good an American as you are!" since the same reason 
which keeps her out may prevent a Daughter of the American 
Revolution from being acceptable as a member of the Sokol. 

The retiree who meets the eligibility requirements of a group 
will find few doors closed to him because of age. The older per- 



The Need To Accent the Positive 

If we look for trouble, we can generally find it. If we look 
for the disadvantages of old age, we can surely make a list long 
enough to frighten someone into jumping off a bridge to avoid 
it. Certainly in the past ten or fifteen years, since the natural 
process of aging has been awarded the distinction of being 
termed a social problem, we have been made uncomfortably 
aware of all its negative aspects. It would seem that we have 
deliberately set out to frighten people to death since the only 
alternate to living long is to die young. By accenting the nega- 
tive, we could actually build up a case against inhaling. We 
would simply have to list all the impurities we draw into our 
lungs with every breath. With the frightening statistics of the 
incidence of lung cancer and the listing of some of its possible 
causes coupled with the knowledge that the air of large cities is 
polluted with the poisonous gases of exhaust pipes and industrial 
smokestacks, we could conduct a campaign against breathing. 
If we were successful, we would also eliminate the problems of 
aging which plague our society just as a totally successful pro- 
gram of birth control would wipe out all juvenile delinquency 
not to mention nondelinquency in a few short years. 

If we have hoped by our negativism to frighten people into 
preparing themselves so that they will avoid some of the bad 
features of the older years and be able to enjoy some of its good 
features to the extent that the good outweigh the bad, we have 
succeeded in part. We have certainly frightened people. We 
have intimidated them to the point where they employ every 
possible ruse to hide their age. They cover up their gray hairs, 
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they lie about their birthdays, they often push themselves be- 
yond the safe limits of their physical endurance to give the false 
impression that they are younger than they actually are. 

By accenting the negative, we have frightened them into avoid- 
ing the appearance of age but we have not led them, by this 
method, to see the rewards and advantages of chronological 
maturity. 

We have listed the fears of older persons and taken pictures 
of some of the most miserable of them and made these public. 
We have set up recreation programs for them and opened special 
centers which we have made the haven of the unhappiest of 
them. We have painted the blackest possible picture of old age 
and turned around and given it the most euphemistic of titles 
"The Golden Age" and wonder why we have won so few con- 
verts. 

We talk about the loneliness of old age. Is this an affliction 
only of old age? Who will say that its pain is any more severe 
for the seventy-five-year old than for the adolescent who has 
not yet reached the years of experience and learned some of the 
methods of coping with it? Is loneliness more painful to the old- 
ster than it is for the young widow who is not only left alone 
but is faced with the problem of raising her family without their 
father's help? 

We talk about the failing health of old age. Yet if the indi- 
vidual has enjoyed comparatively good health most of his life, 
is his fate so much more pitiable than that of the thirty-year- 
old who, at the beginning of his career, is told that he has multiple 
sclerosis and must face the possibility of living the rest of his Hf e 
in a physical condition that worsens more often than it improves? 
Is the older person's knowledge that his health may deteriorate 
with age so much more terrible to contemplate than it is for 
the polio-paralyzed young mother who gives birth to her baby 
in an iron lung knowing that she may never recover enough to 
be able to hold or care for her baby? 

We publicize the financial fears of older persons. Is poverty 
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easier to face when one is younger and has a family dependent 
upon him for support than when one is alone and responsible 
for no other than himself? Is it ever easy to be without enough 
money to maintain life properly? 

The older person who sees his friends die one by one, worries 
about his loss and fears being left friendless, we say. Yet any- 
one at any age who limits his friends to a certain few risks suffer- 
ing the same loss. Friends can be made at any age if one has 
learned how, attempts to keep himself worthy of friendship, 
and has affection and interest to give. 

We talk about the fear of the older person of the loss of 
prestige in his later years. Is this loss less serious to the younger 
man who is the breadwinner of his family who may lose his job 
through no fault of his own at the peak of his productive years? 

Any one of us could say with truth, "If I thought about all 
the terrible things that could happen to me during the day, Fd 
never get out of bed in the morning." Take any of the fears of 
older persons that we have mentioned: fear of poor health, fear 
of loneliness, fear of loss of friends, fear of financial distress. 
Can we honestly say they are peculiar to any one age or that 
they are the hazards of old age alone? It may be true that the 
retiree has more time to think about them and worry over them, 
but anyone at any age can so lose himself in his troubles that 
he can render himself impotent to cope with them. 

Every day someone is crippled or totally disabled in an auto 
accident. Do we propose to abolish the auto industry because of 
this? Daily, children are born hopelessly crippled in mind or 
body. Do we suggest that babies not be born to avoid these possi- 
bilities? Every day someone is desperately lonely, another faces 
a seemingly hopeless problem of poverty and want, another loses 
a friend through death or misunderstanding. Do we suggest the 
abolition of people to prevent such suffering? In painting the 
blacker side of aging, it would seem as if we were advocating a 
suicide-at-sixty-five program. 

We have listened to those who cry, "It's hell to get old," and 
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-accepted their protests as prophecies of things to come. We look 
at the calendar and mentally count our years and tremble in our 
shoes without recalling and taking comfort from the many pri- 
vate purgatories we have already encountered and traversed. 

We have painted a most depressing picture of our older years 
and inaptly entitled them the "golden years." The brush that 
paints in the gray and black can also be used to apply the bright 
yellows and brilliant blues. By accenting the positive aspects of 
aging we can brighten the picture so that the term "good old 
days" can truthfully be applied to the present and future rather 
than to the years that are past. 

He who is truly educated for life is not deceived that the 
problems attributed to the older years exist only in that period of 
life. He acknowledges that they exist because his experiences 
liave taught him that good and bad, hard and easy, beautiful and 
ugly, loneliness and companionship, sickness and health, sorrow 
and happiness are part of all life. He has learned that living is 
nothing more than learning to take what comes and making the 
most of it. 

This kind of educated person is not the exception to the rule. 
But since he goes about his business quietly, we are apt to believe 
that he does not exist. We hear only the sad stories of the com- 
plainers, and it would be easy to believe that they speak for all 
older persons. The educated retiree is not one who will say, "It's 
hell to get old." He is more apt to retort, "Fm not paying my 
doctor to make me younger. I'm paying him to make me older!" 
and mean it. 

Education for contentment is a lifelong process which cannot 
be relegated to the formal school years nor can its worth be 
measured by degrees. Contentment does not imply a life of 
tranquillity free from the disappointments, tragedies, irritations 
and frustrations of daily living. It does suggest that the man who 
has learned to see himself as no different from his fellows is 
better able to cope with trouble. He is better able to avoid the 
kinds of trouble which result from his own actions, because he 
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has learned to recognize and evaluate cause and effect. He will be 
better equipped to cope with the misfortunes over which he had 
no control because he has learned to view them in the proper 
perspective. He is not the one who cries, ec Why does everything 
have to happen to me? " and feels that the Fates have singled him 
out as their victim. He knows that what happens to him happens 
to others, and he does not feel entitled to immunities that others 
do not enjoy. He will be hurt, he will bleed, he will sometimes 
be defeated, he will be the victim of injustice. No education can 
protect us to that extent. The contentment that education af- 
fords lies in the satisfaction of knowing that one's troubles are 
no worse than or different from those suffered by others. 

Such an individual knows that the contentment of retirement 
is nothing more than the contentment of life stretched out to 
cover the later years. He sees his retirement as a continuation 
of life, not as a thing apart. He does not rebel at growing old. He 
recognizes this process as the price he pays for not dying young. 
He is one who intends to live all the days of his life in the best 
way he can. He sees this as a charge and a responsibility as well 
as a way of life because he has learned that the way he lives and 
the way he acts affect others as well as himself. He recognizes 
man's responsibility toward his fellow man and attempts to meet 
his obligations. 

The wisdom that breeds contentment is not necessarily found 
in books. As it is possible to have an educated fool, so it is pos- 
sible to have an unschooled sage. Such wisdom is born of soli- 
tude, it is bred of service to others, it is the child of empathy, it 
is the heir of faith. We find those educated in contentment in 
every walk of life. Whether they have been subjected to much 
refinement or have remained "diamonds in the rough," the evi- 
dence of their education, the results of their learning, are no less 
apparent. Their wisdom is comparable even though the language 
of one may be couched in more cultured phrases than that of 
another. If they have understanding and love for their fellow 
man, it is not important whether their teacher was Freud, Jesus, 
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Confucius or Poor Richard or whether their school was a great 
university or the school of adversity. 

If they have learned that one can learn something new every- 
day, they can entertain a new idea. If they have learned how to 
hold the interest and attention of another it is because they know 
how to entertain themselves. Unless one can find contentment 
in his own company, he cannot hold the interest of another for 
long. 

The well-educated individual is versed in many subjects. The 
roads to contentment are myriad. There are some who find con- 
tentment in the work of their hands and "they put their trust 
in their hands." Others find contentment in service to others 
and "count that day lost" that ends without some worthy action 
done. There are those who recognize the importance of cre- 
ativity and strive to charge all they do with a breath of their own 
spirit and therein find their contentment. Those who see youth 
as a quality rather than a period of life put their accent on 
youth. Some go through life alone, some have lifelong partners. 
However they travel, wherever they find their contentment, all 
understand the need and importance of solitude. 

In the following chapters many of these subjects will be dis- 
cussed more fully. Whether we use the term education for con- 
tentment, or recreation for retirement, or philosophy of happi- 
ness, they all aim at the same goal the rich and full life for all 
the years. 



CHAPTER TWO 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING YOU 

If you have ever looked out on a standing crowd from a 
vantage point above and some distance from it, it seems at first 
as if all the people are of equal height. As you study it, however, 
here and there an individual stands head and shoulders above 
the people around him. This is to be expected. For in every 
group of people we can expect to find a certain number who are 
taller and some who are shorter. 

Assuming that an individual is properly nourished and that his 
glands function normally, the height to which he grows is due 
primarily to his heredity. No matter how much he stretches his 
body, he can do little to increase his height. The most anyone can 
do is to stand straight and think tall. When he does, he may give 
the impression that he is taller than he actually is. 

There is another kind of "standing above the crowd" which 
is figurative in nature and is dependent solely upon our efforts. 
It has nothing to do with physical size. It has everything to do 
with character and personality. It is this quality which earns us 
the rating of "above average," bestows upon us the title of "ex- 
ception to the rule," rescues us from the quicksands of anony- 
mity and lifts us above mediocrity which is the rule of the 
average. 

So low are the standards of what we term average, we need 
not be superior beings to achieve the distinction of being better 
than average. We need only to use our skills and talents over a 
prolonged period of time to rise above the crowd and achieve 
a commendable and distinctive individuality. Since most people 
are too lazy to use the powers they have, too easily satisfied with 
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minor successes and too quickly defeated by the little failures 
that are part of day-to-day living, the competition is, unfor- 
tunately, not great. 

The turtle needed only to keep moving at a steady pace to 
win a foot race with the hare whose speed potential was many 
times greater than his. But the turtle kept moving and the hare 
stopped to rest, confident that he could overtake the tortoise and 
still win. Only one thing counts at the finish line performance. 
Potentiality is ineffective without it. 

There are risks involved when we set out to lift ourselves 
above the crowd. The old adage which points out the "safety 
in numbers" was drawn from experience. The "tall one" in any 
group is more easily singled out and runs the risk of being made 
the scapegoat if one is needed. 

"Never volunteer" is the advice one common soldier gives to 
another. Those who follow this rule generally remain in the 
ranks. It is interesting to note that the motto which hangs in a 
certain general's office reads: "Consider the turtle. He never gets 
anywhere until he sticks his neck out." The same Army, two 
opposite points of view the first the philosophy of the lowly, 
the latter the philosophy of the one near the top. The moral 
is left to the imagination of the reader. 

There are, of course, certain attributes which are necessary 
if one seeks to attain the status of individuality. There must be 
dedication to purpose. We must want to lift ourselves above the 
crowd with an intensity which will carry us over the rough spots 
with enough momentum to keep us from slowing to a stop. We 
must develop sufficient courage to stand with the minority or 
alone, if need be, when our decision on an issue isolates us from 
the majority. We need strength of purpose. Resistance does not 
always mean holding back or standing firm. It may mean push- 
ing ahead, particularly if it is mediocrity we resist. 

Some may argue that it is sheer egotism that prompts the 
determination of the individual to rise above the crowd and that 
all the fuel he needs is a combination of "gall and brass" to give 
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power to his drive. Is it not possible that such an accusation is 
made through the twisted lips of one whose mouth is bitter with 
the taste of sour grapes? 

Is it egotism of the individual we praise when we give a man 
credit for "pulling himself up by his own bootstraps"? Is it ego- 
tism which keeps a man from losing his head when the odds are 
against him and helps him muster the strength to prevent being 
defeated by his troubles? Is it sheer egotism which makes Popeye 
thump his chest and say defiantly: "I yam what I yam, that's 
what I yam"? May it not be the recognition of the worth and 
dignity of the individual? If we believe in the dignity and worth 
of man, is it egotism which permits us to ascribe to ourselves 
what we so willingly attribute to others? 

We often say of the individual who accuses another of being 
evil-minded that he is "judging the other by himself." It is not 
logical to say the same of the person who sees only the innate 
goodness of his fellow man? If one says to you with sincerity 
that what happens to an individual is important, is he not saying 
in another way that what happens to you is important? 

There is an easy way of testing the sincerity and depth of 
belief of the self -termed progressive who argues that any means 
justifies a worthy end and proceeds to ride roughshod over the 
individuals who get in his way. We have only to ask him to 
take the place of any one of his victims. 

You are important. If you do not believe in your own im- 
portance can you expect others to believe in it? If you do not 
see the worth in yourself, can you ask others to recognize it? 

It is not to fan the spark of egotism that the Talmud teaches: 
"He who sustains a single life, sustains the whole world." In 
the New Testament Jesus said: "Are not five sparrows sold for 
two farthings and not one of them is forgotten before God. . . . 
Fear not therefore: ye are of more value than many sparrows." 
Was this not said to help us understand the importance of man's 
role in the universe and the true value of each individual? 

Not until we understand and recognize the worth of each 
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individual, can we appreciate or understand our own potential 
worth. From this understanding come the answers to questions 
which have burned in the minds of all of us at one time or 
another: "Why am I here? What good am I? How far can 
one small voice make itself heard? What good is the opinion of 
one person? How much can one person do?" 

With this understanding comes the recognition of man's obli- 
gation toward man, yours toward me, mine toward you, ours 
toward others. We can then see more clearly why each indi- 
vidual must strive to make worthy use of all his talents so that 
he may achieve his maximum potential. To do this requires con- 
stant effort. We understand more fully then the tragedy of 
wasted hours. We see the holes in the argument so frequently 
given to excuse time spent and energy wasted on -useless en- 
deavors: "It didn't do any harm." It gives us the grace to admit 
with some shame: "It didn't do any good either." 

When we see as near-sacred our obligation to make the effort 
to rise above the crowd, whose very mediocrity threatens to 
pull mankind down, we can throw out the "sheer egotism" 
theory without attempting to justify our actions. 

If rising above the crowd has its risky and acutely uncom- 
fortable moments at times, it has its compensations. The view is 
better from there. We can see the distant horizons; the per- 
spective is better. The atmosphere is clearer, fresher, and more 
invigorating and is freer from the pessimism and defeatism which 
pollute the air the crowd must breathe. Better still, when we 
look up, we can see the stars. 

The Importance-o-f-Being-You and Retirement 

More than a third of our life is leisure time time we are 
free to use as we will. A happy and satisfying retirement is just 
another way of saying a happy and satisfying life, for the former 
is nothing more than the continuation of the latter. For proof, 
take a good look at the happy retirees you know. They are not 
hard to find. They are the "exceptions to the rule": they have 
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too much individuality to be lost in the crowd. They stand above 
the crowd. They use their talents well. They have never lost 
sight of their own worth. They know all about the importance- 
of-being-you theory. They have, in fact, lived by that rule all 
their lives. A habit of such long standing is nearly impossible to 
dislodge. It has sustained them through their early years. It will 
sustain them through their retirement. 

Creativity The Heart of the Importmce-of-Being-You Theory 
The highest compliment we can pay a man or woman 
when we praise a particularly skillful performance is to say: "He's 
a true artist," or "She makes an art of whatever she does." Some- 
how these exceptional people manage to endow each task with 
a breath of their own spirit. They know how to put a bit of 
themselves into everything they do and act creatively whether 
they are weeding a flower bed, making a salad, setting a table, 
or washing a car. When they have finished, the flower bed, the 
salad, the table setting, and the shining car are truly works of 
art. 

Wherever these exceptional persons operate, they sweeten 
the atmosphere around them. They are not necessarily the in- 
tellectual geniuses of the world. They are not always found in 
the jobs we think of as important and significant. It is more that 
they have a self-esteem, an inner pride which drives them to per- 
form at a level far above that required to hold their jobs. We 
may find such an individual running an elevator in a large build- 
ing, for example. He manages to make an art of what must be a 
deadly, monotonous job and creates for himself an important 
position as official greeter and public relations officer. He greets 
each regular rider by name and has some personal remark for 
each. He is cordial to visitors and answers questions clearly, oc- 
casionally tossing in some pleasantry that gives the rider a lift 
in more ways than one. 

We find such people sometimes in sales positions. They some- 
how convey to each customer that he is the favorite one of the 
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day*. We recall with warm feelings the teacher who led us to be- 
lieve that we had a special talent and encouraged us to apply our- 
selves and develop it. That she may have done this for every one 
of her other students does not diminish our gratitude or accord 
her any less special pkce in our memories. We remember this 
quality in patients in a hospital for the chronically ill, whose 
years of pain and trials could not kill that part of them which 
made them exceptional From their beds they managed to create 
a role for themselves and make an art even of their disability, 
often sending the nurse or therapist or volunteer away com- 
forted and cheered. 

What these exceptional people have to give comes from the 
heart as does any creative act* They give something of them- 
selves to everything they touch. They work with love, and that 
is their secret. Because of this, they impart to every little daily 
act a quality of living which no machine could ever give it. They 
and those who come in contact with them receive a kind of satis- 
faction which cannot be produced by any machine. 

They work with love, the strongest force known to man, 
against which there is no effective defense. Even the bitterest 
and most disillusioned succumb to it in spite of themselves. Love 
has a reciprocal power which affects those who work with it. 
These exceptional people not only bless the lives of those they 
touch but are themselves enriched. Conversely, those who work 
and live without pride of performance, self-esteem, and love 
arouse bitterness in those around them and are themselves em- 
bittered. 

These exceptional people see beauty in everything around them 
and manage to let others see it too. Because they make an art 
of daily tasks, they impart to them a beauty to which we re- 
spond often without knowing it. We may not even know why 
we feel better, but we know we do. 

They see beauty everywhere as the unknown poet who wrote 
these simple lines saw it. 
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There is a beauty in homely things which many people have never 
seen. 

Sunlight through a jar of peach-plum jelly, 

A rainbow in soapsuds in dishwasher. 

An egg yolk in a blue bowl, 

White ruffled curtains sifting moonlight, 

The color of cranberry glass, 

A little cottage with blue shutters, 

Crimson roses in an old stone crock, 

The smell of newly baked bread, 

Candlelight on old brass, 

The soft brown of a cocker's eyes. 
Some call it beauty, others call it a bit of heaven. 

The Increasing Importance and Growing Difficulty 
of Being You 

We are all under constant pressure to conform. The rug- 
ged individualist who protests and fights against surrending his 
selfhood is subject to a constant campaign which filters down into 
every phase of living. Its chief weapons axe ridicule, scorn, 
feigned righteous indignation, and condescension. In most in- 
stances no effort is made to be subtle. The inferences are quite 
blunt. One's motives, one's intelligence, one's self-respect, and 
even one's honesty are challenged and questioned at every turn 
of a page of a magazine or newspaper, at every corner by bill- 
boards and by television commercials. We feel its effects a dozen 
times a day. We could not be more effectively propagandized 
unless the generals of this campaign used the microphone-under- 
the-pillow method of Huxley's Brave Ne<w World, where the 
victims were whispered to all night as they slept and indoctri- 
nated through their subconscious minds. There is an ever- 
lengthening list of stock phrases similar to those which follow, 
to which we are daily subjected: 

<c Well, of course, dear, yon have every right but what will 
people think?" 
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"Anybody who is anybody does it this way." 

"You gotta be different! Whattaya tryin' to do, chum, make 
the rest of us look bad?" 

"Choose anything you like, madame, that's your prerogative, 
but women of distinction prefer this brand. Now, which did 
you say you wanted?" 

"Look, Fm telling you for your own good. So maybe your 
doctor did tell you mowing your own lawn was good for you, 
but you ought to know that in this neighborhood we buy power 
mowers and hire someone to run them. You don't want people 
to think you can't afford to have your work done, do you? 
We've had a nice neighborhood up to this point and we'd hate 
to have it spoiled now. You understand don't you, friend?" 

"Say, Joe, the fellows in the office have all gotten together. 
We've decided that we'll all start wearing straw hats on May 
zpth. That way, no one guy will stand out. How about it, can 
we count on you to go along? " 

"Do you mean to say you didn't buy a compact car as a 
second car?" 

"Yes, sir, you wish a box of candy as a gift? If your feelings 
run deep enough to purchase the utmost, this is the brand. Oh, 
you wish this kind instead? Well certainly, sir, I'm sure this will 
be satisfactory if the gift isn't for anyone very important!" 

"A hundred thousand people can't be wrong. Why not join 
the happy throng?" 

Oh wonderful age, when the power of positively brilliant 
thinking has now been made possible for all! That one is capable 
of exercising one's intelligence can now be demonstrated simply 
by puffing upon a particular brand of cheroot! 

We are offered status these days not by displaying our indivi- 
duality but by demonstrating our willingness to go along with 
a particular crowd. It becomes increasingly difficult to main- 
tain one's selfhood and individuality. It takes a particular kind of 
courage that is not readily developed in an atmosphere of same- 
ness, to maintain one's right to be different. 
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In a nation which promised "life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness" as inalienable rights of every individual, we would 
now appear to be attempting to fit every individual into a spe- 
cific kind of mold. In joining the happy throngs, we are expected 
to own certain possessions, work at particular kinds of jobs, play 
at certain games, and use our leisure in acceptable ways. 

In an article called "The Pressures of Leisure" in What's New? 
magazine, Russell Lynes refers to the suburbs as "islands of hos- 
pitality and community service" which exert pressures to con- 
form in every phase of living social, economic, intellectual, and 
physical In protest against these pressures, many families are 
moving back to the cities where they can enjoy a kind of 
anonymity and preserve their individuality. 

To maintain our individuality, we have to operate as indi- 
vidualsusing our particular powers in every phase of living, cre- 
ating in our work and in our leisure. 

When each of us strives to make a good experience of those 
tasks which appear to be insignificant, it becomes increasingly 
easy to make a good experience of the significant and difficult 
duties. Whereas evil often destroys itself, good has a self -per- 
petuating power. 

When we have a nation of individuals who see themselves 
as important parts of the whole and strive to rise above the level 
of the crowd, we will have a stronger nation. The glories of the 
future will not lie with the first nation to put a man on the 
moon but with that nation which has made every attempt to 
strengthen that characteristic which has been peculiar to man 
and has raised him above the level of other animals: namely, 
his ability to create, not only machines of great speed and power 
but beauty in every form. In creating, man brings out the best 
that is in him and makes of himself something better in the 
process. 

In a machine-created leisure, the individual becomes more, 
not less, important. He has a responsibility toward himself and 
his fellows to maintain his selfhood and not let himself be 
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swallowed up by the sea of anonymity where it is too easy to 
believe that how one acts is not important. How well the indi- 
vidual fulfills his obligations toward himself and others de- 
termines the quality of the man. Not how much he has acquired 
but how much he gives of himself gives the true measure of the 
man. 

Establishing the Importance-of-Being-You Habit 

The importance-of-being-you theory can be called by 
many names: the recognirion-of -personal-responsibilities; the it's 
worth-doing-well; the this-abo ve-all-to-thine-ownself -be-true ; 
the count-that-day-lost, the don't-put-off-until-tomorrow 
theory. They stand out in strong contrast to the opposite view 
theories of: I wish-my-parents-had-made-me-do-it excuse; the 
let-George-do-it attitude; the pessimistic what-can-one-man- 
do?; or the he-can-do-it-so-much-better-than-I line of thought. 

An examination of the two points of view represented above 
reveals that the first represents the positive side of the question, 
the second the negative. The former presents the reason for ac- 
tion; the latter the excuses for inaction. The first denotes the 
recognition of man's responsibilities toward man; the second in- 
dicates the lack of social conscience. The former represents the 
hope and betterment of mankind; the latter premonishes its de- 
terioration and eventual downfall. 

The great leaders whose lives have changed the world for the 
better not only pointed out the way, but led their followers 
along it. The extent to which any great leader has been able 
to improve conditions, and the permanence with which those 
changes have withstood the test of time, are tributes not only to 
the life of the leader himself but to the millions and millions of 
individuals who have kept the idea alive and made it work. It 
is not the gods who give the great their immortality, but the 
weight of evidence piled up by the many little people who put 
the original ideas into practice and transformed them from the 
realm of theory into die good hard core of reality. Any im- 
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provement remains only so long as there are those who keep 
it alive. 

Since there is nothing constant except change, conditions can 
be altered from better to worse or they can be bettered. They 
are bettered by constant vigilance and effort. They are -worsened 
by lethargy and apathy. Since time is the yardstick by which 
we measure progress or deterioration, the results of our errors 
are not immediately perceived. Because of this, we are often dis- 
couraged by the apparent lack of progress just as we are falsely 
deceived by the apparent slowness of deterioration which lulls 
us into believing that we are escaping the penalties of our ways. 
The pages of history are filled with examples which are similar in 
everything but the dates and the places. 

Xhose who live today without regard for future generations 
and fail to fulfill their responsibilities toward others will be as 
guilty of the deterioration of our civilization as any citizens of 
earlier cultures were of theirs. 

You are important. The importance of being you is no idle 
phrase. Neither the world nor the individual's role in it has 
changed since John Donne wrote: 

No man is an island unto himself. Every man is a piece of the 
continent. Every man's death diminishes me because I am involved 
in manMnd. Therefore, never send to know for whom the bell tolls. 
It tolls for thee. 



CHAPTER THREE 

THE ACCENT ON YOUTH 

Youth is not a time of life it is a state of mind. It is not a 
matter of ripe cheeks, red lips and supple knees; it is a temper of the 
will, a quality of the imagination, a vigor of the emotions; it is a 
freshness of the deep springs of life. 

Youth means a temperamental predominance of courage over 
timidity, of the appetite for adventure over the love of ease. This 
often exists in a man of fifty more than in a boy of twenty. Nobody 
grows old by merely living a number of years; people grow old 
only by deserting their ideals. Years wrinkle the skin, but to give up 
enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. Sorrow, doubt, self-distrust, fear and 
despair these are the long years that bow the head and turn the 
growing spirit back to dust. 

Whether seventy or sixteen, there is in every being's heart the 
love of wonder, the sweet amazement at the stars and the starlike 
things and thoughts, the undaunted challenge of events, the unfailing 
childlike appetite for what next, and the joy and the game of life. 

You are as young as your faith, as old as your doubt; as young as 
your self-confidence, as old as your fear, as young as your hope, 
as old as your despair. 

In the central place of your heart there is a wireless station; so 
long as it receives messages of beauty, hope, cheer, courage, grandeur 
and power from the earth, from men and from the Infinite, so long 
are you young. 

When the wires are all down and all the central place of your 
heart is covered with snows of pessimism and the ice of cynicism, 
then are you grown old, indeed, and may God have mercy on your 
soul. 

Anonymous 
22 
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A young woman may bleach silver streaks in her hair to be 
in tune with the fashion of the day, but the older woman may 
feel obliged to cover her natural gray streaks with dye because 
hers are a sign of aging. One is expected to grow wiser, more 
experienced and more mature with one's years, but one must 
never grow old. Such is our ridiculous attitude toward age. 

In hiring procedure, the high school or college graduate seek- 
ing his first full-fledged job is asked about experience which, it 
seems, is an invaluable asset in an applicant. Without it the 
chances of being hired on some jobs are practically nil. Yet, add 
thirty years of experience to the applicant's record and send 
him out job hunting and what happens? The experience which 
was an all-important factor in his getting a job at eighteen or 
twenty-two has lost its value. Now it is his years which are 
counted and held against him. 

o 

In our culture, the accent is on youth. In our literature, in 
our advertisements, in so many ways, we glorify youth. We 
pass over lightly the emotional immaturity of youth, its uncer- 
tainties, its insecurities, its gropings, limited knowledge and ex- 
perience, and lack of wisdom. We glorify its physical attributes 
the clear eyes, fresh, unwrinkled skin, exuberant energy, youth- 
ful figure, the upright posture which has not yet sagged into the 
lines of middle age. 

If in glorifying youth we overlook the shortcomings of the 
young and put emphasis on their physical attributes, in con- 
sidering age we play down its attributes the wisdom born of 
experience, its steadiness, its maturity, its prudent caution, and its 
patience. Instead, we play up its physical characteristics. 

It is the emphasis on these phases of aging which makes mid- 
dle-aged women touch up their graying hair and middle-aged 
men cover up their bald spots. It is this attitude which prompts 
the male parent to want to be a brother to his son. It is this con- 
ception which makes women the willing victims of skilled pitch- 
men of beauty and youth, whether it is cosmetics or fountain- 
of-youth vitamins they are selling. 
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It Is this attitude which makes women in their forties reluctant 
to admit they are grandmothers. It is not that they do not love 
their grandchildren. But to acknowledge the fact that one is a 
grandmother sets people counting. One can see their minds click- 
ing off the years. 

"Now let's see," they conjecture, "assuming she married at 
twenty and her daughter married at twenty and her grandchild 
is two years old . . . hmmm . . . Why she's forty-four if she's 
a day!" 

It is difficult now to tell the age of an individual from a dis- 
tance. The slim, Bermuda-shorts-clad woman striding jauntily 
along may be any age from fifteen to seventy. Even close up, 
face-to-face, it may not be easy to estimate her age. So watch- 
fully have the youthful lines of the figure been maintained by 
diet and exercise, so skillfully has the hair been styled and tinted, 
so religiously has the skin been treated to prevent wrinkling and 
drying, so carefully casual has been the selection of the sports 
attire, an age estimation within a thirty-year range would not 
be unreasonable. 

This has not always been true. Grandmothers of the past 
looked the part and were not afraid to. They were, in fact, ex- 
pected to. They dressed the role. Their bodies fitted their age. 
Grand-babies rested securely in the hammocks the voluminous 
skirts made of their grandmother's laps. Their food-indulged 
bodies were soft and pillowy. The modern grandchild must be 
part acrobat, part monkey to stay aboard modern Granny's 
shorts-clad legs. 

There is much to be said in favor of a modern grandmother's 
techniques. She may not only look younger than her counter- 
part of fifty years ago, but she will tell you that she doesn't feel 
as old as her years. She has not allowed her mind to stagnate 
any more than she has permitted her figure to sag. She may be, 
in fact, more open-minded and less tradition-bound than her 
teenage grandson. She may have better posture and carriage and 
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be closer to her recommended weight than her teenage grand- 
daughter. 

Her grandchildren and their teenage contemporaries may con- 
sider her "in her dotage," "old hat" and "antediluvian," yet she 
may be more alert, more keenly aware of, interested in, and 
better informed about current events and present-day problems 
than they will ever be. They do not see these qualities. They see 
only her birth date and the number of years she must swear 
to on her driver's license. The years loom astronomical before 
their eyes. 

The teenagers may be able to talk glibly and even intelligently 
about atoms, neutrons, twin carburetors and "Mach two" which 
Grandmother, in her teens, knew nothing about. But it will be 
years before they achieve the depth of character, the under- 
standing, the empathy, the patience, the wisdom and strength 
of discipline which are not inherited qualities but acquired ones, 
built up slowly and sometimes painfully with the experience of 
years the very ones the teenagers count with disdain. 

On the other hand, modern Granny may not only have the 
figure, clothes, and hair style of a girl a third her age, but she 
may be as silly and empty-headed and scatterbrained as a giggling 
adolescent and as immature. With the emphasis on the physical 
characteristics of youth, she may foolishly consider it necessary 
not only to look the part but play it. 

Young Grandfather, on the other hand, who is engaged in the 
rat race called "making a living" fights back against the accent 
on youth in other ways. He may endeavor to prove that he is 
the man he always was and try to keep up physically with 
younger men by crowding his physical capacities. He may 
foolishly play thirty-six holes of golf or six sets of strenuous 
tennis and have his experiment end in tragedy. 

Or, if he is not the athletic type, he may show his resentment 
against younger men on the job who represent a threat to him 
by pooh-poohing the ideas of these "college boy wonders." His 
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unwillingness to give credit to any ideas presented by younger 
men, whatever their merit, earns him the reputation of "hard- 
headed old fuddy-duddy, too old-fashioned to know that his 
ideas went out with the Great Flood." His efforts to discredit 
the young men in his organization, who he knows are training 
to take over the reins he is so unwilling to relinquish, often 
boomerang. He discredits only himself. To them, he becomes 
one more bit of evidence which supports the argument that 
enforced retirement is good for an organization because it auto- 
matically eliminates the old and makes it possible for vital new 
blood to take over. Not only does Grandpa have to retire at 
sixty-five, but they are glad to see him go. 

You may say that the individual described above was an in- 
secure old duifer who tried to cover up his deficiencies and short- 
comings by building himself up in the way that is too frequently 
used: le., by knocking the other fellow down. You are right. 

But retirement also hits the man who is efficient, progressive, 
well-informed and up-to-the-minute minded. When he reaches 
the retirement age, he will be cut off from his job just as 
promptly as the other fellow. They may give him a big send-off 
and a gold watch inscribed "with affection from your fellow 
employees," but he is out of a job nevertheless. And another 
good man still able to do a good day's work, a man with a lot 
of know-how and years of valuable experience, stands at the 
crossroads of retirement. 

The Crossroads of Retirement 

The roads there are unmarked. One leads to boredom, 
despair or oblivion. The other leads to new goals, purposeful ac- 
tivity and fulfillment. Unfortunately, there are too few men who 
face the choice willingly and without bitterness, and unhesitat- 
ingly turn in the direction which leads to happiness. 

To some, the road is not new or unfamiliar. They have been 
over it many times in the past. In their free hours at the end of 
a day's work, on weekends and vacations, they have built another 
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life away from thek work lives, as others build a little cabin in 
the woods to which they retreat from tensions and cares. 

Now, in their retirement, it is ready and waiting for them. 
They may look back with some regret on the life they are leav- 
ing (no change, good or bad, is ever made without mixed emo- 
tions) but they face their new lives without the anxiety, fear, 
and apprehension which nag at the heels of the men who journey 
blindly and unpreparedly into the unknown. 

Not only is the road they travel well known to them, but the 
new life waiting is comfortingly familiar. They slip into it as 
easily and gratefully as they might slip into a worn but favorite 
jacket they have hung on a peg by the door so it would be ready 
for their return. 

The accent on youth in our culture may have its false values 
and cruel applications, but basically it is sound. Age must make 
way for youth as winter gives way to spring, as surely as the 
high tide must ebb back into the sea. Man is sometimes a be- 
wildered victim of Nature's cruel whims, most often a casual 
recipient of her blessings, and always a slave to her inexorable 
laws. He may bring summer into his house and hold it there, 
but he cannot keep winter from hammering at his door. He may 
add years to his life span but he cannot achieve physical im- 
mortality any more than he can stay young all his life. 

While he cannot change the laws of nature, this does not mean 
he cannot improve the conditions surrounding those laws. He 
can count his blessings, and by experimentation and research 
improve those he possesses and add to thek number. He has 
learned to build defenses against the tantrums of nature and keep 
them from taking on catastrophic proportions, even if he can- 
not eliminate them. 

He has never been able to keep up entirely with his scientific 
advances. His physical living conditions often improve faster 
than his social conditions and moral concepts. There is always 
a cultural lag. People who are hurt during any transition period 
look upon the new discoveries which promised, at first, to be 
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the fulfillment of a Utopian dream more as Frankenstein mon- 
sters. 

Ask some of the retired people you know who have full-time 
leisure and reasonably adequate pensions (who will ever admit 
he has enough? ) and laborsaving and timesaving devices and all 
manner of lovely things which they've worked so hard to pro- 
vide if their lives are as idyllic as promised. Many will answer 
with an emphatic "No." 

They are puzzled and bewildered at the incongruity of empti- 
ness amidst the plenty in their lives. How can a life so well 
supplied with the things of plenty be so devoid of meaning and 
purpose? Why don't they feel happier? Where, with the finan- 
cial security their pensions offer, is the inner feeling of 
security so necessary to happiness? Why do they have that lost 
feeling? 

Where are the answers to these questions? What needs to be 
done to restore some of the satisfactions of life? Do we have to 
junk what we have and go back to long hours, hard physical 
labor, and the work-until-we-die system again? 

The suggestion is not only ridiculous but impossible. Who 
could turn back the hands of time if he would? Those who 
lived in the "good old days" a generation back did not recognize 
them as such. They, too, were looking back to their own version 
of "good old days." They, too, were rebelling against the "good 
things" which changed their lives. 

Are Golden Age Programs the Answer? 

Some of our unhappy and lost retirees now must be called 
the victims of progress which has brought about their fate. 
Golden age clubs and senior centers and such programs are ad- 
mittedly aimed at helping those caught in the backwash of pro- 
gress. These are stopgap programs, emergency measures, and 
relief aid to the victims. Until we find better methods of allevi- 
ating the misery of time-surfeited, leisure-sick people, they are 
helpful. We should not lose sight of the fact that they are, at 
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best, relief programs. (More on this subject in Chapter 12, 
"Golden Age Programs Are Not the Answer.") 

Is Segregation of the Aged Wise? 

There are those who question the advisability or wisdom 
of segregating our older citizens from the rest of the community. 
We would certainly not separate our young children under a 
certain age. We have long known that supplying the physical 
needs of orphaned or unwanted babies in a nursery is not enough. 
We have found that these children did not thrive or develop as 
they should until TLC (tender loving care) was added to the 
program by volunteer "mothers" who came regularly to fondle 
and play with their "adopted" charges. If this kck of love and 
affection is felt by a baby, think how much more the individual 
who has lived the greater portion of his life is affected by a heart- 
less attitude which would relegate him to the human scrap yards 
of a community. 

Do you, who are approaching retirement, want to live in a 
retirement village made up only of older, retired people? Does 
the thought of the security of such an arrangement with its 
community kitchens, round-the-clock health service, self-con- 
tained shopping center and specially tailored recreation pro- 
grams and housing designed to your requirements appeal to you? 

There are some who have preferred all their lives to play the 
part of the side-lines spectator who would rather watch others 
engage in the struggle than become entangled themselves. To 
these, such a living arrangement will appeal 

Resentment against Segregation 

Most of our older citizens would resent being treated as if they 
were people apart from the rest of the community and would 
resist being included in such a group. They see this kind of living 
arrangement (however beautiful it seems on the surface) as just 
as unwise and unjust in principle as that which prompts the 
segregation of individuals because of race or religious views. 
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They do not think the security offered worth the price of 
being set aside physically and cut off socially from the rest of 
the community. They will tell you that they would rather take 
their chances in a community as first-class citizens than be sec- 
ond-class citizens within the confines of an old-age nursery. 
When the time comes and they can no longer operate inde- 
pendently they will consider, perhaps, entering a home for the 
aged. But until such a time they will continue to associate with 
people of all ages and pit their strength and wits against them 
and take their knocks like good sports. 

The Young in Heart 

We will find those who argue in this fashion among our 
friends whose "years we do not count" because they have so 
many things still left that do count. These are the individuals 
whose age we never think about until another friend says: "He's 
so much older than you. It's odd that you are such good friends. 5 ' 
Even then we do not count their years. We count, instead, their 
verve, their spirit of adventure, their enthusiasm for things both 
new and old, their brave plans for the future, their love of life. 
We see them as individuals. We call them by their names. We 
do not see them as mere components of a group called "middle 
agers" or "golden agers." By their struggle to maintain their in- 
dividuality, they have earned the right to be judged as indi- 
viduals. By their determination to stay in the game as long as 
possible, they have maintained their identity. By their refusal 
to take the softer side of life, they have not become one of the 
anonymous many of the side-lines crowd. 

You would not think of calling them "golden agers." They 
would not be caught dead in a "golden age group." They do 
not identify with this group, not because they will not admit 
their age, but because they will not believe that submission and 
defeat must necessarily be the role of the individual simply be- 
cause he has attained a particular chronological age. They do not 
feel themselves the victims of old age and its problems nor do 
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they feel the need for the emergency relief programs aimed at 
those who do. 

These, too, are of the same generation as those we call "golden 
agers." They have been subjected to the same pressures. They 
have been caught in the same set of circumstances. How does 
it happen, then, that they go on living and enjoying a full life 
when their fellow travelers are lost and bewildered? 

You may argue that they are better educated, have more 
money, held better jobs, are more intelligent. But not all of our 
"lost generation" come from the ranks of the unskilled and 
poorly educated. Many are ex-professional people, highly trained 
and well educated for their jobs. Many have held high-ranking 
positions. Some of these suffer as much as or more than those 
who would, on the surface, seem less well equipped to cope with 
the situation. 

The answer is not in education (book learning, that is) or in 
the size of the pension or in die kind of job held during work 
years so much as it is in the individual himself. It lies in Ms sense 
of values and much depends upon this. If he has put all his 
energies toward succeeding in his job and has considered position 
in life the most important goal, he will suffer most when he 
leaves his job. Often his position in life is so closely tied to his 
job that when he leaves it, his position in life changes radically. 

Happiness in the Later Years 

The ability to make the kter years count is not a matter of 
physical health, social strata, chronological age, or intelligence. 
It is not so much what a person has but how well he uses what 
he has. It depends upon whether the individual has learned how 
to achieve happiness. 

If we analyze our friends who have successfully fought off the 
defeatism of old age, we see them as people who know how to 
be happy. We like to be with them because some of their happi- 
ness rubs off on us and makes us feel better for the time we 
spend with them. 
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What is happiness? Happiness cannot be bought in pill or 
capsule form. No one can give it to us. We do not inherit it. 
It does not depend on things or possessions. We cannot give it 
to anyone no matter how much we would like to make another 
person happy. If we want happiness, we must earn it. We can- 
not hold over today's abundant supply until tomorrow or the 
next day. Each day's supply must be earned anew. While we 
may dream about happy yesterdays and be warmed by the 
recollection, this warmth born of dreams has only the substance 
of dreams and cannot completely satisfy us. 

How do we achieve happiness? Obviously each individual 
must find happiness in his own way. Each must experiment 
until he finds the formula best suited to his needs. But while 
formulas may differ, there are certain basic ingredients common 
to the happiness of all. The following chapters will discuss them 
in full. 

Happiness a Lifetime Goal 

The suggestions and conclusions in those chapters are 
based on the premise that we must prepare all our lives to achieve 
a happy and satisfying retirement. If we expect to live in our castle 
of dreams, we must build it carefully with bricks of reality and 
not the straw and chaff of our daydreams. If we build carefully 
in our day-to-day lives we should be able to achieve the transi- 
tion from part-time to full-time leisure smoothly and painlessly. 
But, if we have been leisure time wasters all our lives, there is 
no reason to believe we can be anything else in our retirement. 
Wasted time does not buy happiness or satisfaction. 

The retirees of the future who have had more time and warn- 
ing to prepare for retirement will not be able to put the blame 
on society if their later years do not come up to their expecta- 
tions. They will not be the victims caught in the social lag of 
progress. If they are victims of anything, it will be their own 
unpreparedness. 

"To everything there is a season and a time to every purpose. 
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... a time to plant and a time to pluck up that which is 
planted. . . ." it is written in Ecclesiastes. While some quirk or 
accident may rob us of what we consider our just rewards, since 
even the best laid plans of men are subject to failure, we are to a 
great extent the masters of our destiny. Miracles sometimes hap- 
pen to benefit common man, but they come as a reward for 
diligence and conscientious effort. We cannot count on getting 
a miracle for nothing. If we ^vould reap a rich harvest in our 
later years, we must plant wisely and well in the spring and sum- 
mertime of our lives. 

If we want a satisfying, happy old age, we will have to work 
toward that end. It is as simple as that. Through our efforts and 
preparations for old age we may find, paradoxically enough, that 
we have kept some of the most valuable attributes of youth, by 
placing our accent on youth! 



CHAPTER FOUR 

BOREDOM DISEASE OF UNEARNED 
LEISURE, AND THE MACHINE 

Man's need for beauty and his urge to create are deeply 
rooted forces which have driven him since his earliest beginnings. 
These and his insatiable curiosity have probably contributed 
most to his rise to the position of the dominant species. There is 
no explanation for the arts more conceivable than the fulfillment 
of these needs. As early as the Stone Age, we have evidences in 
the paintings on the cave walls that the need to create was as 
important to man's happiness and satisfaction as the filling of his 
physical needs was to his survival. 

The advances of civilization have lessened neither need. The 
satisfaction of man's physical needs is still necessary to his sur- 
vival. The satisfaction of his esthetic needs is significant to tfos 
survival of his culture and civilization and becomes increasingly 
important with the increase of leisure. 

We have only to turn the pages of history to refresh our 
memories that it is not when a nation is new that the dangers of 
deterioration are the greatest. There are other dangers that test 
the worthiness of its people; life is not easy then. It is fraught 
with the dangers of accident and disease. It is filled with the 
struggle to survive in an untamed and harsh wilderness. There 
are bitter disappointments that try men's souls. There are chal- 
lenges stern enough to shake the courage of the bravest. But as 
pioneering extracts its tolls, it confers its rewards. If the labor 
is long and arduous, the moments of leisure are incredibly sweet. 
If the challenges are great, the victories are equivalently tri- 
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umphant. If there is frustration over overwhelming odds, it is 
the frustration of helplessness not idleness. Whatever the hard- 
ships the early pioneers faced during the developmental years, 
they were never victims of boredom. 

No, it is seldom in the early formative years of a new nation 
or when it is involved in a dramatic period of regrowth that a 
civilization deteriorates. Its decline begins in the so-called golden 
years of a culture when the nation has reached a level of pros- 
perity and ease and when its citizens abuse the privilege of 
leisure earned for them by their forefathers. It is during this 
period that complacency sets in. When the hours of work are 
shortened, when kbor is less grueling and tiring, when the physi- 
cal challenges are lessened, when leisure is long, boredom is not 
far behind. With boredom, the dry rot of a culture sets in. Its 
onset is often unnoticed. Its progress may be deceivingly slow, 
but the results are inevitably devastating unless the people take 
conscientious steps to prevent disaster. 

Boredom Dry Rot of Civilization 

Boredom is famine in time of plenty. It is a symptom of 
impoverished minds in the midst of prosperity. It is a disease of 
emptiness, not satiety. It is the weariness of disuse and, unlike 
the fatigue resulting from good honest labor, it is not satisfied by 
rest or sleep. It is the unrest effected by the ease of winning too 
fat rewards for too little effort. It is the disquietude born of un- 
fulfillment and dissatisfaction which, in desperate search for re- 
lief, often explodes impetuously into acts of violence, disorder- 
liness, and degradation. It is a symptom of an ill-nourished mind 
that is too apathetic to recognize, too lethargic to take advantage 
of challenges which offer opportunities for nourishment. It is 
worthlessness excusing its laziness with the age-old: "There's 
nothing to do." 

Unless during this period, effort is made to encourage spiritual 
growth and to strengthen moral concepts, unless the lacking 
physical challenges are supplanted by equally w r orthy and life- 
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sustaining creative challenges, a nation slowly but surely slips 
backward. 

The Challenge of Leisure 

An alternate course is available. A period of prosperity 
need not be harbinger of a nation's deterioration. Leisure can be 
employed for enrichment and strength. Boredom need be only the 
symptom of impending danger. It need not be the death war- 
rant. Any symptom can be a blessing in disguise and give warn- 
ing of hidden dangers which insidiously do not make themselves 
known until it is too late for effective treatment. 

There may be no virtue in sweat and body-bruising toil, but so 
long as the rewards are adequate, hard labor rarely destroys our 
virility or withers our souls. It is not hard work which destroys 
a man or woman but the futility of it. Similarly,. it is not leisure 
which weakens and softens an individual but its misuse and the 
worthlessness of it. 

The difficulty of arousing people to the danger which lies 
in boredom is its treacherousness. It sneaks up on us. It takes 
many forms. We can call it by many names: a feeling of dissatis- 
faction, the something-is-lacking feeling, the state of vague un- 
happiness. None of these seem important enough to become ex- 
cited about. Yet, Dr. Edward Stieglitz in his book The Second 
Forty Years calls boredom the most insidious of the deteriorating 
diseases which destroy men. Bertrand Russell blames it for half 
the sins of the world which he says were committed in fear of it. 

We are much more easily aroused by dramatic and extreme 
emergencies than we are by those which take their toll slowly 
but imperceptibly. We gallop frantically about putting out a fire 
which threatens to consume our house but turn our backs on 
the warning that termites are destroying it. 

Television Time Waster, Boredom Breeder 

It is human nature to see the deficiencies of others more 
readily than we see our own. We berate the schools and teachers if 
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they seem not to be challenging our children In the schools. We 
fear what will happen to the above-average child in the school if he 
is held back by those below average. We demand an accelerated 
program for him to keep him from becoming bored and getting 
into mischief because of it. Yet, at home, we let the children 
watch television for hours and do not see the inconsistency of 
our actions. As adults we are equally guilty in giving so many 
precious hours to the dubious enjoyment of watching shadows 
on a screen. We argue that there is no harm in it. 

In a speech in Cleveland Dr. Srieglitz once termed television 
the worst narcotic which had ever enslaved the American people. 
If we argue that there is no harm in it, how much good can we 
say it does? Does it lead to the development of any skills? Does 
it offer opportunities to develop talents? Does the program aimed 
at the ten-year level of intelligence stimulate the mind? What 
important residue does it leave? How much can anything that 
is dished up to us predigested offer by way of challenge that 
compares to digging out facts ourselves and drawing our own 
conclusions? What does it teach us about entertaining ourselves 
when the television is turned off or removed completely? What 
do we learn about entertaining or interesting anyone else? What 
inner resources do we discover through it? What inner strengths 
can we develop which will sustain us in times of dire need? 

What does television ask of us except that we give it our time? 
Satisfaction can only be equal to the challenge. We come to it 
with hours to kill. It helps us kill them. It is time-killing activities 
that render us ineffective and, like boredom, are so treacher- 
ously deceiving that we are unaware of our loss until the time 
comes when we must call upon our reserves, only to find them 
lacking. 

Use, Not Idleness, Makes Strong Individuals 

"Better to wear out than rust out," is wise advice. We 
would consider it a crime to let a fine piece of machinery capable 
of turning out useful products rust out through disuse without 
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ever having operated at part or all of its potential Yet man who is 
the finest, most complicated machine ever created, often treats 
himself with less consideration or concern than he does his 
machines. He lets his mind grow dull through disuse. He lets 
his body become fat and lazy. The skills of his hands are either 
never developed or are permitted to become ineffective from 
lack of practice. 

His mind, his body, his skills are his defenses against boredom. 
They are his strengths which sustain him and help him fight off 
the ill effects of disappointment and defeat. They give him the 
capacity to endure in times of sorrow and disaster. Without them 
he is ill prepared, he has no armor with which to stave off the 
hurts of everyday living; he has no weapons with which to fight. 

The world is unfortunately too well populated with people 
who have given up the fight. We find them on our relief rolls, 
in our hospitals, and in the skid rows of every community. We 
call them by many names, the unfortunate, the frustrated, the 
maladjusted, the delinquents, the bums, the neurotics, the fail- 
ures. They are the weak, defeated not by the overwhelming odds 
of life in a primitive and demanding wilderness, but the victims 
of life complicated with the things of civilization which rob them 
of the opportunities to grow strong. It is not defeat which makes 
a man a failure but his acceptance of it. It is not the facing of 
challenges that weakens but the lack of challenge. Resistance 
builds strength and endurance. This is the principle upon which 
physical therapy operates. One does not build strong muscles 
leaning away from a resisting force but pushing against it. Trac- 
tion is impossible without friction. Remove it and the driving 
wheels spin aimlessly. The danger of quicksand lies in the lack 
of a resisting force. 

The individual who says that he wishes "to take life easy" in 
his retirement invites disaster. He may find too late that his life 
of ease is as frustrating as trying to punch one's way out of a bag 
of feathers. 

For us to strive to make our children's lives easy is to rob 
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them of the challenges which are strength- and satisfaction- 
producing and to will them a heritage of nothingness. 

Timesavers and Labonavers, Breeders of Boredom 

We are assailed at every turn of a page by advertisements 
offering timesaving and laborsaving devices and products. We 
have instant tea which frees us from the disagreeable task of emp- 
tying the teapot of wet and clinging tea leaves or saves us the 
strenuous labor of dunking a tea bag up and down. Best of all, 
it relieves us of having to make the momentous decision whether 
to discard the bag in the wastebasket or take a chance on the 
garbage disposer. 

We equip our kitchens with wonder appliances: stoves with 
thinking burners and high I.Q. ovens which turn themselves on, 
maintain the correct heat, and even shut themselves off at the 
appointed time. With these marvelous contraptions we heat water 
in a cooking vessel and drop in the contents of a packet of 
Sarah's Simultaneous Stew while the oven intelligently turns 
out with perfection the Granny's-Heat-'n-Eat Rolls in their 
oven-ready package. 

We wear ourselves out preparing the salad of Washed-'n- 
Ready greens, a slice of frozen Suit-to-a-T Fruity-Tuity Salad 
and laboriously top it with a dab of salad dressing by pressing the 
top of a pressurized can. Worn out with our efforts, we sink 
into a chair with a built-in massager to relax with a cigarette 
and wonder dispiritedly what we will have for dessert. Shall we 
open a can of fruit on the electric can opener or have ice cream 
from the freezer? 

After dinner we rinse the dishes (or ask the children to), load 
the dishwasher, close the lid, and turn on the switch. We retire 
to the living room to relax and watch television. Or, we may 
start the record player and lounge in a comfortable chair con- 
toured to relax our toil-worn bodies and read a digested book or 
leaf through a picture magazine which is the adult version of the 
children's comic book. Eventually we retire to our beds and, too 
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tired to sleep, take a sleeping pill to get us through the night. 

The next morning we straggle to turn off the alarm radio 
which musically summons us to arise and greet the new day. 
We lie quietly for a few minutes groggily contemplating the 
scheduled events of the coming day. We pull ourselves out of 
bed. Eventually we arrive in the kitchen where the electric per- 
colator is ready with freshly brewed coffee, having responded 
properly to the timing device we set the night before. We pour 
a cup to cool while we go about the task of preparing breakfast 
for the family. We wash down a wake-up pill with a swallow 
of coffee to clear our heads of the last effects of the sleeping 
pill. Thus fortified, we begin another day of coping with our 
laborsaving, timesaving devices, wondering drearily why life is 
so boring and holds so little pleasure for us. 

"Huh, pure exaggeration!" you snort. "Just a case of galloping 
imaginitis! Would you suggest with this nonsense that we go 
back to peeling potatoes and cooking them over a coal stove?" 

Scrooge in Modern Setting A Fantasy 

Pretend for a moment that you are a modern-day 
Scrooge. The comparison should not be odious since we are all, in 
every sense of the word, Scrooge-like about time as he was about 
money. We hoard our minutes as he saved his pennies. Unlike 
Scrooge, who cut every corner to save a penny and was equally 
frugal about spending it, we save a minute and then foolishly 
squander hours with little concern about value received for the 
expenditure. 

If you are ready, modern Ebenezer, the Ghost of the Not- 
Too-Distant-Past is ready to take you on a trip to the modern 
home of the ipzo's. No need to open the door. We glide ef- 
fortlessly through and descend to the basement. 

GHOST: Remember this, Ebenezer? 

EB: The coal bin! How well I remember it! It was filled late in the 
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summer to take advantage of the lower price. We always hoped 
the winter would be over before it was empty again. 

GHOST: That all you remember, friend? 

EB: It's all coming back! Getting up in a cold house on a winter 
morning, shaking down the ashes of what remained of the fire I'd 
banked so carefully the night before, emptying the ashes in the 
ash pit, the stacked-up baskets and boxes of ashes waiting for the 
once-a-month collection. 

That was my job, taking care of the furnace. I'D say I remem- 
ber! I can still hear my father scolding me for letting the fire go 
out. Starting a new fire was worse punishment than any he could 
give. How I hated this old monster. Many a kick I gave it! Many 
a shovel of dusty dirty coal I fed its fuel-hungry insides. 

GHOST: And this room, remember it? 

EB: The fruit cellar! I haven't seen one in ages. What memories 
this brings back! The potato bin at the end of the winter with 
its supply of shriveled-up, rubbery spuds with every eye sending 
out a sprout. It isn't hard to guess where the fellow who invented 
the sputnik got the idea for its name. 

GHOST: I wonder what you kept in here. 

EB: That barrel? Apples, of course. It was my sister's job to go 
through the barrel once a week to pick out those which were 
going bad. After January, I can't remember ever having one good 
apple. We used a knife when we ate one to cut out the bad spots. 
I can smell the fruit cellar nowa mixture of dusty old potatoes, 
molding apples, dill and brine, and the sweet-sour smell of the 
spoiled contents of a jar of fruit or vegetables which had boiled 
its way out of a jar. 

Here's where the crock of dill pickles stood. It was covered 
with an old dinner plate weighted down with a brick. Many a 
pickle I sneaked out for a pre-dinner snack. And here this is 
where the crock with the preserved eggs was. What a sensation 
that was, reaching down into the cold slimy stuff and fishing 
around for the eggs. Didn't keep them too well. I can still see my 
mother cracking the eggs one by one into a saucer to make sure 
they were still good. Ever smell a full-ripe rotten egg, Ghost? 

GHOST: I shudder at the thought. 
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EB: These shelves here. They were filled with jellies and jams, 
canned fruits and vegetables, grape and tomato juice, piccalilli, 
corn relish, catsup, and chili sauce. 

Say, Ghost, did you ever walk down a street during catsup 
and chili season? Your nose told you where every pot of the stuff 
was cooking. You could smell it way out on the sidewalk. One 
of my sister's jobs was scalding the jars. We both had to help peel 
the tomatoes. Our fingers got stained and the juice stung in the 
cuts and scratches. Have you ever peeled a whole bushel of 
tomatoes yourself, Ghost? 

GHOST: Never. Sounds ghastly! 

EB: It was at the time. When the stuff was all cooked and packed 
into jars, I was the one who carried it down and put it on these 
very shelves. Gave you a good feeling to see all that food waiting 
there. You knew you wouldn't be hungry, come winter. 

You know, Ghost, a housekeeper was rated by the number of 
jars of stuff she put up. We used to sneak a look in the fruit 
cellars of our friends' houses to see how their supply stacked up 
against ours and report to Ma. 

GHOST: Come along. There's more to see. The kitchen is next. 

EB (Excitedly): It's just as it was. There's the pantry. See those 
shelves? They were never empty as you see them now. There was 
always something cooling there, fresh hot bread, a big cake, two 
or three kuchens, or a batch of raisin cookies. Ma had to pack 
three lunches every day. It took a lot of food. Hey! There's the 
big round table where we ate all our meals except on company 
days when we ate in the dining room. 

GHOST: Want to see the rest of the house? 

EB: One minute, please, most of the living went on right here. 
After supper, Pa would sit in that old rocker and read the paper. 
Sis and I would do our homework at the table. Ma would read 
if she had time. Most often she was darning socks, sewing on 
buttons, or turning collars on Pa's shirts or letting down hems or 
trouser cuffs to keep our clothes up with our growing. The kitchen 
was the warmest place in winter. We kept radiators shut off in 
the other rooms to save on coal unless we had company. Always 
smelled good in here. Good old table. Played many a game of 
parcheesi and Old Maid on it with Sis and Ma and Pa. Busy as 
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Ma was, and as hard as Pa worked, they found time once in awhile 
to play with us. 

GHOST: Remember these rooms, the living room, dining room, and 
study? 

EB: How well. Many a time the whole house was filled with 
people. Relatives and neighbors would come in for family parties. 
We kids would have to put on a show for the parents. Most of 
us played one musical instrument or another so when we all got 
together, we'd have a concert. Pa played the fiddle, so did my 
cousin and I. Sis played the piano. We'd all play together. The 
rest of the folks would sit around and talk and sing. 

We'd play games together, too. Then we'd eat. Nobody 
counted calories those days. What a feed we'd have around mid- 
night! Sandwiches, pickles, cake, pie, everything. With everyone 
bringing something, it wasn't too much of a strain on anybody. 
Yes, these rooms would be full on those party nights. And upstairs 
there'd be babies sleeping on every bed between stacks of coats 
and wraps so they wouldn't roll off. No such thing as baby sitters 
in those days. Where the parents went, everybody went. It was 
the same in the summer, except it was picnics then. 

GHOST: We have time for a quick trip upstairs. 

EB: This was my room, see? But when I wanted to hide away with 
a book, I'd go into this room and sit in this bay window. I'd come 
up fortified with apples, peanuts, cookies, or anything else I 
could scrounge. Sundays, everybody found something to do. Pa 
would read or take a nap, Ma liked to read too. Each of us had 
a favorite hideout. You could go there and shut the door and feel 
safe in your own little castle. Not like it is now with one room 
running into another and radios and televisions making a racket 
in every room. I'll bet that if anyone had walked into this house 
on a winter Sunday afternoon, he'd have thought the place was 
empty. Quiet as a tomb. Everyone off in his own corner, nose in 
a book or busy with some project. About the only sound some- 
times would be Ma's sewing machine. She liked Sundays because 
she could work uninterrupted for hours sewing a dress for herself 
or Sis or making a jacket or pants for me. She'd laugh and say: 
"Every stitch you sew on Sunday you pull out with your nose 
on Monday." 
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GHOST: It's take-off time, Ebenezer. 

EB: I'm ready, Ghost. Thanks for bringing me back. It's a good 
idea to do this once in awhile. Time has a way of weeding out 
the inconsequential, leaving only the best. Funny, isn't it? I never 
thought that I'd look back on peeling tomatoes and remember it 
as fun. We'd never have called it fun then, but it was. The three 
of us, Mom and Sis and I would sing or tell jokes or stories while 
we worked. And when the job was done and the mess cleaned 
up, that row of canned tomatoes sure looked good standing there. 
Gave you a feeling of security, in a way, and a feeling of ac- 
complishment. Guess that feeling never goes out of style, does 
it? 

GHOST: What's that, Ebenezer? 

EB: Feeling we're worth something. You know what I mean. The 
kind of feeling you get when you've done a job worth doing and 
done it well and knowing it might not have gotten done without 
you. 

We talk a lot these days about the importance of security. But 
just as important, it seems to me, is indispensability. If the modern 
mother takes off for the day now, the kids get along fine. They 
take a dinner out of the freezer and put it in the oven and, presto, 
dinner is ready. When my Ma was sick, the whole house fell 
apart. Seemed like nothing got done right. We sure appreciated 
Ma, then. But nowadays it's a crisis when the family car breaks 
down or the dishwasher gives up the ghost (no offense meant, 
Ghost). It's the gadgets we find indispensable these days. Heard 
many a mother say ruefully: "The kids could get along better 
without me than they could without the car." 

She may say it as a joke but she knows there is enough truth in 
it to make it unfunny. It's not good for her and not good for the 
kids to put so much stock in gadgets. They're not much comfort 
when you are in trouble and need a friend. 

GHOST: Time's run out, Ebenezer. We're right back where we 
started a few minutes ago. Sorry to be back? 

EB: In a way, Ghost, in a way. It's a funny thing. 

GHOST: What's funny, Ebenezer? 

EB: Progress. It's possible to go ahead and backward at the same 
time, isn't it? 
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GHOST: We ghosts have known It for a long time. Have something 
special in mind? 

EB: Yeah, this laborsaving, timesaving business we think of as 
progress. These gadgets make it easier for all of us. When I think 
of how hard Ma and Pa worked, I wish they could have had a few 
of them. But, then, they had it easier than their parents. 

GHOST: That's progress, isn't it? Anything bad about that? 

EB: No, that's the good part. But we lose something, too, along 
with the gains. Maybe that's human nature, to junk everything 
old when something new comes along. But sometimes we discard 
something valuable when we do. 

GHOST: Such as? 

EB: Well, two of my Ma's most important laborsaving, step- 
saving, timesaving devices were Sis and I, and we knew it. Many 
a time we rebelled when our chores interfered with our play but 
we had time for that, too. But Ma needed us. And when we fin- 
ished our work and did a good job, she let us know about it. A 
pat on the back or a good word from Ma was worth working for. 
We valued it. When we goofed off, we felt guilty about it. We 
knew it meant that Ma had to do our work for us. If she didn't 
scold us, we felt worse and wished she would. This love and 
security we talk about kids needing we had it. Ma and Pa didn't 
think they had to give us our own way to prove they loved us. 
They were strict with us. They managed to let us know that they 
loved us without being soft with us. Our chores were part of 
the family plan. We were needed. Dishes, making beds, house 
cleaning, shoveling the walks in winter, and canning all had to be 
done. Everyone had his job to do. Work, then play. Not one 
without the other. Girls learned how to keep house. It was a dis- 
grace not to know how to cook and clean and sew and wash and 
iron. 

GHOST: So? 

EB: We felt indispensable, too. We had a pkce in the family plan. 
There was no question in our minds. We learned about responsi- 
bility through the jobs we did. 

GHOST: Is it so different now? 

EB: That's the bad part of the progress we've made. 

GHOST: How so? 
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EB: With all the timesavers and laborsavers, a mother can finish 
her housework in half the time it took her mother. She doesn't 
really need her kids' help. The chores she assigns are more fiction 
than fact and the kids know this. They see them as more nuisance 
than necessity and resent them. Since the job assigned has little 
importance, so far as the welfare of the family is concerned, the 
kids find a dozen excuses to get out of it. Work takes on the 
meaning of something to get out of, something to be avoided. 
They carry that idea over into their adult lives when it's time to 
work for a living. When the people begin to look on work as 
something only a sucker does, your progress is backward. If our 
worksavers teach us to despise work, what good are they? 

GHOST: No argument from me, Ebenezer. I've no time left any- 
way. Good-by, good-by, good-by. You will be visited soon by 
one of my brothers, Ghost-of-the-Present. 

II 

SCENE: Modern supermarket. Ghost-of-the-Present and modern 
Ebenezer are wandering up and down the aisles. 

EB: Why did you bring me here, Ghost? I've been up these aisles 
many a time. Look here. This is the instant department. Instant 
coffee, tea, hot chocolate, soup, milk, and cream. A bride needs 
only to know how to boil water, these days. What next, Ghost? 

GHOST: The ready-to-eat department. Nothing to do but open the 
box. 

EB: Sure, cereals, crackers, cookies, shelled nuts, pitted dates, 
washed raisins, fried noodles, potato sticks. These are nothing new. 

GHOST: Canned goods department. Pretty array, isn't it? 

EB: Pretty complete, I'd say. Give a bride a can opener and a few 
pots and pans and she's in business. Canned fruits and vegetables 
from asparagus to zucchini. Canned soups, and stews, chili, spa- 
ghetti, meats. Is there anything they don't put in cans, these days? 

GHOST: I can name one thing. 

EB: What? 

GHOST: Ghosts. 

EB: Very funny, but I wouldn't count on it. Haven't you ever 
heard of Aladdin and his canned genie? We now have canned 
music, canned heat and canned beer. Give us a little more time. 
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I can see it now, a full color ad which reads: "The perfect host 
serves canned ghosts." 

GHOST: I feel faint. Shall we move to the frozen section? 

EB: By all means. Let's see. Shall we go at it alphabetically? Frozen 
cakes, fowl, fish, fruit juices, meats, pies and vegetables, not to 
mention ices and ice creams and complete dinners. They're just 
about like the canned things, they come in three classifications: 
Ready-to-eat, ready-to-heat-and-eat and ready-to-cook. Hmm, no 
frozen ghosts, either. 

GHOST: That's a chilling thought. Dairy products next, Ebenezer. 

EB: The things we take for granted! Butter in a box. My grand- 
mother churned hers. Cottage cheese ready to eat. Messy job 
making that stuff. Colored oleomargarine. Did you ever color 
oleo, Ghost? 

GHOST: Certainly not. Ghosts prefer white to any color. Seen 
enough, Ebenezer? 

EB: Seen enough what, Ghost? Have I seen enough to realize how 
much is done for the housewife these days to help her save time 
preparing meals? There's one thing missing. 

GHOST: Name it. 

EB: Instant money. We haven't come up with that yet though 
we've had frozen assets for years. Do you think the day will 
come, Ghost, when we won't have to work at all? But then, 
someone will still have to heat the water to make the money. 
That will be a lot of work. 

GHOST: Ebenezer, I think you are trying to be funny. Come along, 
we've another place to visit before we return to your home. 

EB: What's this? An appliance super-store. Well, will you look 
at this. Electric beaters, floor washers and waxers, blenders, 
freezers, refrigerators, knife sharpeners, ranges, toasters, dish- 
washers, rotisseries, disposers, ice crushers, and even electric can 
openers. I'm glad to see they finally got around to inventing 
those. Sure will save the housewives a lot of time and labor. Is 
there anything left to invent? 

GHOST: How about an electric flour sifter? 

EB: You are naive, Ghost. Who sifts flour these days? 

GHOST: Some women still bake bread and pies and cakes from 
scratch, don't they? Think how much energy it will save them 
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having an electric sifter. Suggest it for me, will you? No one ever 
seems to hear what I say. 

EB: You really mean that, don't you? Hey, look at the charcoal 
broilers right next to the latest ranges. 

GHOST: Primitive, aren't they? 

EB: The perfect example of man's inconsistencies. The latest of 
everything in the home and back to primitive cooking out in the 
yard! He has an oven indoors which will do the meat to a turn 
without any effort on his part. What does he do? He eats half- 
raw, half-burned meat that he has cooked outdoors over the coals. 

GHOST: Maybe he's trying to prove something. 

EB: Prove what? That he can eat burned food? 

GHOST: Not that. He's trying to convince himself that all the 
gadgets he has surrounded himself with haven't changed him a 
bit. He is still as strong and tough as his caveman ancestors. The 
only difference between him and the caveman is that he doesn't 
have to go out and kill his meat. 

EB: You missed something, Ghost. Did you take a good look at 
this brazier? 

GHOST: Looks quite complete to me. 

EB: Complete is the word for it. No starting the fire in this by 
rubbing two sticks together. It has an electric starter in it! Mod- 
ern man is rugged, all right. This is the perfect proof. Ghost, do 
we have to do all this? I'm getting bored. 

GHOST: I must confess, I am, too. Look, we've a few minutes. Let's 
take a quick trip to the Canadian wilderness. There's a place up 
there where some beavers are building a dam. You know they 
chew around a tree until it falls. It may take a beaver as long as 
six days of chewing to fell a tree. If it doesn't fall right, he has to 
find another and start all over again. You never saw such busy 
beavers. They work hard but they look as if they are having fun. 

EB: We're wasting time, Ghost. What are we waiting for? Let's 
go. It will be a refreshing novelty to find someone who works 
hard and enjoys it. 

Ill 

The Ghost of the Not-Too-Distant-Future awakens modern Eben- 
ezer. 
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GHOST: Up with you, Ebenezer. It's time to blast off. 

EB: Where to, Ghost? 

GHOST: We're attending a hard-times party. Hurry up or we'll miss 

the preliminaries. 

EB: Blast off, Ghost, I'm with you. 
GHOST: It appears we're on time, Ebenezer. You understand, of 

course, that we are invisible and inaudible to the assembled guests. 

PARTY HOST BILL: Atomic cocktail, Joe? It's very neutronitious. 

GUEST JOE: I guess one won't hurt me. IVe been on the wagon 
for a month. My medic's orders. That's an archaic expression 
"on the wagon." What is a wagon anyhow? 

HOST BILL: Funny you should ask. I was doing some research the 
other day for the lab. I came across it in the Encyclopedia So- 
vietannica. It was a four-wheeled vehicle drawn by a four-legged 
animal. In the old days, H 2 O was hauled on one. A fellow who was 
off alcoholic beverages was said to be on the "water wagon." 

GUEST JOE: Funny how we retain an expression eons after original 
meaning is lost, isn't it? 

HOST BILL: Funny how we want to hang on to old things and 
revive ancient practices, too. Take the wife, for example. It's her 
idea that we have this kind of party tonight. I warned her to go 
easy on the nutrients. Our digestive systems aren't accustomed to 
natural state foods any more. 

EB: What on earth are they talking about, Ghost? 
GHOST: S-h-s-h-ssh! Be quiet and listen. 

GUEST JOE: What does she plan to do, Bill? 

HOST BILL: She's having an old-fashioned meal tonight. 

GUEST JOE: Meal? What's that? 

HOST BILL: Her study group has been studying old customs. It 
seems that people used to take natural foods, proteins, carbohy- 
drates, and starches and actually serve them at nutrient time. They 
sat around tables and masticated and swallowed these foods, three 
times a day. They called the morning nutrient period breakfast, 
the midday one lunch, and the evening one dinner. 

GUEST JOE: My stars and galaxies! Where'd they get the time to 
do all that? Didn't they know about concentrated nutrients? 

HOST BILL: Apparently not. Seems everybody did it this way. 
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GUEST JOE: You mean to say, that's what your wife is going to 
do tonight? She's going to serve an old-fashioned meal? 

HOST BILL: That's it, Joe. Humor her, will you? She's spent a 
week doing research and gathering the stuff together. You know, 
natural foods are difficult to find these days. She had to go to the 
manufacturers and literally beg for some of their raw materials. 

GUEST JOE: Women! What will they think of next? 

EB: Ghost, where are we? What year is this? Is this guy Joe nuts 

or something? 
GHOST: This is the year 1999. Didn't I tell you before? Sorry. 

I've been negligent in my duties. No, friend Joe and Host Bill are 

in their right minds. Listen and watch. 

HOST BILL: You know how it is, Joe. Humor 'em. It's the best 

way to get along with them. 
GUEST JOE: Space and orbits! What is that racket? 
HOST BILL: That's the dinner bell. The wife found one in an 

antique shop. It seems people used to summon their guests to the 

nutrient period that way. 
GUEST JOE: You mean the meal is ready? What did you call it 

again? 

HOST BILL: Dinner. 
GUEST JOE: With that din, I can see how they called it that. My 

gosh, Bill, how long is she going to make that racket? The third 

stage on my tranquilizer must be giving out. Sure does grate on 

the nerve-ends. 
HOST BILL: She'll stop as soon as we appear. Ready, Joe? Shall we 

go in and join the ladies for dinner? 
GUEST JOE: I'm with you, man. Blast off. 

EB: Will you look at what's on the menu! Steak, mashed potatoes, 

peas, pineapple salad, chocolate cake. Not bad. 
GHOST: Be quiet, Ebenezer. We're here to listen. 

HOSTESS SUE: Sit down everybody, everything is ready. 
GUEST MARGE: It's charming, dear, and absolutely out of space! 
What a darling idea. 
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GUEST JOE (Picking up a fork): What's this dangerous looking 
instrument? 

GUEST MARGE: That's a fork, idiot. Honestly, Sue, what do you 
do with men, anyway? I told him something about what to 
expect on the way over, and he acts as if he never heard of a 
fork. 

GUEST JOE: Okay, I'm ignorant. What's it for? 

HOST BILL: Well, you pick up a bit of food on it. Spear it like 
this, see? Then put it in your mouth and close your lips and with- 
draw the fork. You keep the food in your mouth. Then you 
chew it and swallow. 

GUEST JOE: You mean I'm to put this thing in my mouth? Well, 
I'm game. How was that again, Bill? 

GUEST MARGE: This steak is quite interesting. Has a good flavor. 
Quite difficult to chew, isn't it. Time-consuming to chew and all 
that, but interesting. 

HOST BILL: It ought to be interesting. Sue sure spent a lot of time 
preparing this stuff. 

HOSTESS SUE: Oh, simmer down, Bill. I found it all very educa- 
tional. I haven't had so much fun in years. Besides, what else is 
there to do? 

GUEST MARGE: Where on earth did you get the utensils to prepare 
all these foods? 

HOSTESS SUE: Antique shops here and there. It was quite an adven- 
ture. Some of the things I found in the Salvation Army shops. 
Now that I've accumulated them, I think I'll prepare a meal every 
once in awhile. Be a change and a novelty. Lucky for me I have 
an antique electric range. 

HOST BILL: Do me a favor, dear, will you? 

HOSTESS SUE: I know what he's going to ask before he says it, 
Marge. He wants me to cook for the girls when they come over 
and let him assimilate his nutrients in peace. 

HOST BILL: Beats me, Joe, how the wife can read my mind. She 
can read me like an instrument panel. 

GUEST JOE: It's a way women have. Marge is the same way. She 
knows when it's time for my nutrients better than I do. Says she 
can see my energy dial show near-empty. 
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EB: Ghost, let's get out of here. I can't stand any more of this. 
GHOST: A few minutes more, Ebenezer. Be patient, I beg of you. 

HOST BILL: Say, Joe, speaking of nutrients. Did you see in the 
Space Journal that Nuclear Nutrients, Incorporated, has come 
up with a new compound? One tablet contains all of our nutri- 
tional needs for a four-hour period. They are promising that 
within a year or so, we'll be down to needing only six tablets a 
day. Sure will save time and digestive energy. This business of 
eating six every three hours is certainly time-consuming. 

GUEST JOE: What will you do with the time saved, Bill? 

HOSTESS SUE: That's what I'd like to know. 

HOST BILL: Let's wait until the time comes and then we can think 
about it. How about some more steak, Joe? 

GUEST JOE: I might at that. Interesting stuff that. Quite a good 
flavor. It's a novelty to chew, too. Something satisfying about the 
rhythmic motion of it. 

HOST BILL: Notice anything else good about it, Joe? 

GUEST JOE: No, what? 

HOST BILL: When the women are chewing, they haven't got time 
to talk. Old-fashioned living must have been quieter than it is now. 

THE WOMEN: Just wait until we get you alone! 

GUEST JOE: Now you've gone and done it, Bill. Couldn't leave well 
enough alone. 

HOST BILL (In a whisper): Never mind, Joe. By the time they 
finish masticating all this stuff, their jaws will be too tired to move! 

GUEST JOE: I never thought of that. Say girls, how about making 
dinner a regular affair? 

EB: Ghost, I've had enough. Let's blow. 

GHOST: Time's about up, anyway. Anything you'd like to do on 

the way back? 
EB: Yes. Let's stop at a drive-in. All that talk about food has made 

me hungry. 

GHOST: It's a deal, if you'll let me have onions on my hamburger. 
EB: Onions and all the rest of the fixings, Ghost. What are we 

waiting for? I'm starved. 
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Timesavers and Laborsaving DevicesServants or Masters? 

Pointing out the evils of a device does not necessarily call 
for its abolition. To call attention to the thorns of a rose is not to 
say that it should be destroyed because it can tear our flesh and 
make us bleed but rather to remind us of the possibility of injury 
so that we can fully enjoy the beauty of the flower without 
suffering ill-effects. 

Every invention of man has its evils as well as virtues. It is not 
the thing, however, which is good or bad (evil and virtue cannot 
be ascribed to inanimate things) but the use to which man puts 
it. Therefore it is the user who is evil or virtuous. 

For example, a knife is an invention of man and is an imple- 
ment not to be used without caution because it can injure even 
those who use it for good if they are not careful. We use knives 
of every shape and size, to reap our crops, to cut our food, in 
manufacturing, to save lives by surgery, and to create beautiful 
carvings. In the hands of a young child the knife is a dangerously 
cruel toy. An individual in an uncontrolled fit of rage or passion 
may use a knife to kill. In war and in crime it is a weapon and 
an instrument of death. Thus, a knife can be a tool, a delicate 
instrument of mercy, implement for the creation of beauty, or 
device of death, depending upon how it is used and by whom. 

Laborsaving, timesaving devices can, by the same reasoning, 
be similarly viewed. They can do us more harm than good. We 
may call them servants but they may actually be our masters if 
we let ourselves becomes slaves to them. We may use them for 
gain or loss. As in the case of the knife, it is not the device 
which is at fault if we suffer, but the user. 

We need to ask ourselves whether we use our laborsavkig 
machines to save us from the fatigue of menial tasks so that we 
will have more strength to do more worthwhile things. If this is 
true, the device is a valuable servant to us. 

We need to ask ourselves what we can do with the time we 
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save. Can we use it in ways which make life richer and more 
satisfying to us? If so, the laborsaver is our servant. 

If, however, we become so dependent upon the machines that 
we are rendered helpless (or, at least, think we are) to act ef- 
fectively without it, we have become slaves to our machines. 

Take for example the modern automatic washing machine. It 
takes less skill, less energy, less time to do the family washing 
in an automatic machine than it did with the machine of thirty 
years ago. Then there was the rinsing to be done, the wringer 
to manipulate, and the clothes to be hung on a line. Many house- 
wives boiled their clothes after washing them to whiten them. 
On the whole, the family washing was quite a chore. One whole 
day was dedicated to it. "Blue Monday," some called it. Yet, as 
disagreeable as this method may seem to us, most housewives 
took pride in the whiteness of their linens. There was neighbor- 
hood rivalry between the women to see who could get the first 
batch of clothes hung on the line. Some boasted that they hung 
their clothes out in any weather except when it was raining. 
Many a shirt and suit of long underwear froze into a stiff gro- 
tesque form, on a winter Monday. 

There was a freshness about the sun- and wind-dried laundry. 
The wind-whipped sheets needed little ironing and were scented 
with the fresh smell of the out-of-doors as no drier or laundry 
make them. 

Washday was a hard day physically for the housewife. She 
was tired at the end of the day, justifiably weary. And, if the 
piles of clothes waiting to be sprinkled for the Tuesday ironing 
day seemed mountainous, she went at it with the same determina- 
tion with which she had attacked the mountain of soiled clothes 
early Monday. 

Tuesday was always ironing day. There was no television to 
entertain the housewife as she labored. There were no automatic 
record players and long-playing records. If she worked to music, 
she made her own and sang or hummed as she ironed. She took 
pride in her workmanship. There was a right way to do a man's 
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shirts. Her children's school clothes had to be carefully done 
lest the teacher think she was a slipshod housekeeper. 

Wednesday was mending day. Darning socks was an art. 
Lumpy darns could be uncomfortable and cause painful blisters 
on the tender skin of a heel A safety pin in lieu of a button was 
a disgrace. Men's and boys' shirt collars were turned so that the 
shirt might be worn longer and still not look shabby. Clothing 
outgrown by one child was altered to fit another so skillfully 
that only the child knew it was a hand-me-down. 

Thursday was baking day. There were no box mixes and few 
electric beaters. Shortening and sugar had to be creamed by hand 
beating (no easy trick), and all the other ingredients blended in 
by application of old-fashioned elbow grease. 

Friday was cleaning day. Few middle-class housewives had 
cleaning women to help. They took a kind of fierce pride in 
doing their own work. They had a schedule for window wash- 
ing and house cleaning from which they rarely deviated. The 
children furnished the only possibility of help. 

Saturdays were reserved for food shopping and the buying 
of shoes and articles of clothing for the children who were in 
school during the week or for the husband who worked a five 
and a half day week. 

With all these chores to do the "hard way," the housewife 
managed to do the cooking without benefit of frozen prepared 
foods. She lacked the convenience of a food supply stored in a 
freezer. She shopped several times a week (without an automo- 
bile), walking some distance and carrying her groceries home. 
She managed to attend PTA meetings, visit friends, be active in 
a Ladies' Aid Society, have friends in occasionally evenings in 
addition to raising a family. 

If she was tired at the end of the day, it was the weariness of 
accomplishment. She had something to show for it. She could 
point with pride to household tasks faithfully and skillfully 
performed. Few such women considered themselves drudges. 
They had a job to do and housework was an accepted part of 
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the job. Boredom was not part of their routine. They had no 
time and little cause for it. 

In contrast, the housewife of today with all her laborsavers is 
more organizer than worker, more executive than craftsman. 
She is machine operator, assembly worker, chauffeur, mechanic. 
There is a sterility in this kind of job that breeds boredom and 
discontent. It is performance that brings satisfaction. The joy 
is in the creativity of a task, not in the completion of a routine 
operation. The housewife may be occupied much of her day but 
she doesn't have much to show for it. She is like the bus driver 
who drives all day but can't honestly say at the end of the day 
that he has been anywhere. 

Laborsavers Satisfaction Robbers 

It is not necessary here to point out the positive aspects of 
labor and timesaving devices. The manufacturers' advertising 
program does that most adequately. It is the negative side which 
needs consideration. 

The whole justification for these machines lies in the argu- 
ment that they save time and energy. Assuming that the energy 
and time saved is used to enrich life, we have a point in favor 
of the devices. What must be weighed as evidence to the con- 
trary are these facts: 

i. In performing labor for us, they rob us of the need to per- 
form at top level (or anywhere near it) of efficiency. Man has 
his own built-in laborsaving mechanisms rhythm and music. 
He discovered early in his beginnings that moving rhythmically 
not only lessened his fatigue but increased his efficiency and 
strength. 

Before machines, when man's muscles performed most of the 
labor, it was necessary to use the forces of many to perform the 
heavier tasks. Such labor was performed to the rhythmic beat 
of a drum or the piping of a flute. Lacking those, the men or 
women sang or chanted and furnished their own rhythm. Thus 
rhythm and music was both labor-producing and laborsaving. 
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The seaman of the sailing vessels had songs for various tasks 
fitted to the job to be done. "Blow the man down, bulEes" set 
the pace for the men who pulled the ropes to hoist the heavy 
sails. When the tasks to be performed were dull and monotonous 
(mending torn sails or frayed ropes) the work songs were ballads 
of many verses, enough to last out the job. One man sang the 
verses, the others joined lustily in the chorus, or each took his 
turn at a verse. While the songs in either case did not lighten 
the work, they lightened the hearts of the workers and made 
the tasks at hand seem less wearisome. 

Wherever men and women worked, music and rhythm were 
an integral part of daily living. Even now, music is piped into 
factories. Early in the day the music is restful and slow-paced. 
In the afternoons the pace of the music is stepped up to serve 
as a stimulation. It is interesting to note that in his early days 
when man himself was the machine, he used music and rhythm 
to ease his toil and increase his efficiency. Now music is used to 
help him accept the ease of his work and to relieve the monotony 
and dullness of repetitive mechanized operations. 

The practice of using music in factories poses an interesting 
question as to whether the music does not also serve as a safety 
device. With monotonous, routine tasks, the mind of the worker 
tends to wander. With his thoughts elsewhere, his safety is in 
jeopardy. The use of music may therefore not only serve as stim- 
ulator and morale builder but as a safety device as well. 

2, Laborsaving devices rob us of the need to develop skills. 
Skills are to man what the flower is to the plant. Through his 
skills he is able to bring out the best that is in him. When we say 
of an individual that he has "blossomed out," we indicate that 
he shows growth and development, that his creative energies have 
burst forth in ways that are beautiful to see and are a joy not 
only to him but to all who come in contact with him. 

Iji the development of a skill, the level of proficiency is com- 
mensurate to the degree of self-discipline exerted by the in- 
dividual. "Practice makes perfect," the old saying goes. Skillful 
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performance, whether at the piano, in the classroom, or at the 
workbench, requires hours and hours of concentrated practice 
and study. 

Self-discipline is planned control and self-training for the 
sake of development. Concentration, control, and self-discipline 
are necessary to successful performance. Thus, there is character 
development and growth along with development of the skill. 
The greater the self-determination, the closer the level of skill 
can be raised to the maximum potential of the individual. The 
laborsavers that eliminate the need to develop skills stand also 
to limit the over-all development of the individual since both are 
interrelated. Paradoxically, the machines which we boast raise 
the standard of living of man tend to reduce him to something 
considerably less than his best. 

3. Laborsavers tend to rob man of his self -esteem. In robbing 
man of the need to perform efficiently and skillfully, the machine 
deprives him of the satisfaction that is born of pride in per- 
formance. Pride of workmanship is part of self-esteem. That 
which robs a man of opportunities for self -worth can hardly be 
called his valuable servant. 

Self-worth is dependent upon a feeling of indispensability. 
Man has invented machines to be his servants and has become 
part of the machine and as easily displaced as any part of it. Even 
as he despises his job, he fears the loss of it, knowing full well 
that his replacement may already be on the drawing boards of 
the engineers who are plotting even now to replace him with 
another machine. 

4. Laborsavers tend to weaken us physically and slow us 
down mentally. Every motor which replaces our muscles in 
any task weakens us. Muscles are developed through exercise. 
They are strengthened through constant use. We develop en- 
durance by pushing back our limits gradually. There are no 
short cuts to either strength or endurance. 

You may argue that it is not necessary for modern man to be 
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as physically strong and agile now that he has machines. Con- 
sider that it may be his strength and agility which will permit 
him to move quickly to avoid an accident which may take his 
life. His strength may enable him to swim to safety or to save 
the lives of his children in the event of a boating accident. It may 
be his strong heart (the heart is a muscle) which pulls him 
through serious illness or surgery. 

In a recent experiment reported in February, 1960, at Brooks 
Air Force Base, Texas, Captain Duane E. Graveline, twenty- 
eight, was suspended in a bathtub for a week. The purpose was 
to ascertain what happened to the human body when it was sub- 
jected to a "gravity-free" atmosphere and had no longer to 
resist the pull of gravity. At the end of the week, the doctors 
noted these changes in Captain Graveline's body: His muscles 
showed atrophy. The venous return of the blood to the heart was 
less efficient. This circulation is dependent upon contractions of 
the muscles which are kept fit by the necessity of having to 
compensate for the pull of gravity equal to the body's weight. 
While this experiment proved that man must exercise during 
space flights to maintain his physical efficiency which will de- 
teriorate when he is in a gravity-free atmosphere, it also adds 
weight to the argument that any machine which makes man's 
life easier physically tends also to reduce his physical efficiency. 
The question arises: Can the machine invented to save man's 
energy which in so doing reduces him to below his physical 
maximum be considered slave or master? 

5. Machines have actually lowered our quality of living and 
narrowed our lives. Through automation, we maintain that we 
have raised our standards of living. To prove this, we point to 
the gadgets and machines the workingman is able to buy and 
boast: "See! Where else in the world does the average worker 
own so much?" 

Let us consider, actually, how much we have enriched his 
life. Wages have risen. True. Costs have also risen. The worker 
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receives less for his dollar now. It is so costly now to build a 
house that many parts of it formerly considered necessities are 
now being eliminated for economy purposes. The basement, for 
example, is now considered an extravagant luxury. 

"Who needs a basement now?" is the argument. "The com- 
pact gas furnace and the drier have eliminated that need." 

Gone with the basement is the workbench space, the children's 
play and experimental area and the food locker. 

Housing costs (due to higher wages) have also caused one 
room to be telescoped into another. The dining room is now 
dining space in the living room. The kitchen which was often 
the social center of a home, is now reduced to an aisle between 
two rows of shining and resplendent kitchen appliances. The 
washer and drier may also be relegated to the kitchen. In some 
modern homes (not necessarily in the moderately priced ones), 
the washer and drier in the kitchen are in full view of the 
visitor seated in the dining area of the living room. The furnace 
is hidden in a small closet just off the living room. This is the new 
graciousness of the higher standard of living! 

Living spaces have shrunk and narrowed the life that goes 
on in the living area. With tiny efficiency-unit kitchens there 
is no space for the breakfast nook. Breakfast is either eaten 
standing up or perched on a stool in front of an eating bar. (It 
is too much trouble to use the dining area for breakfast.) 

Rooms run into each other, without benefit of doors to close 
one off from another, permitting the distracting noises of the 
machines to filter through the entire living area. The dishwasher 
or automatic washer gargle and gurgle in the kitchen. The mixer 
spins out its annoying one-toned whine. The disposer growls 
in a menacing voice that sets up unpleasant vibrations that rattle 
the windows. The air conditioner whirs away like a plague of 
grasshoppers. The television viewer or hi-fi addict in the living 
room turns up the volume to drown out the other sounds. About 
the only sound known to old-fashioned living that has been 
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eliminated is that of the ticking clock It has given way to the 
hum of the electric one. Peace and quiet have abdicated, and 
noise is king. 

The children must play in their bedrooms or in the living 
area during inclement weather. The high standard wall-to-wall 
carpets restrict the kinds of play. There is little chance for ex- 
perimentation with tools, clay, paints, or wood. There is no 
space for active games or activities once carried on in the safe 
confines of the basement. 

Anyone who desires solitude or quiet has two choices: He 
can go to bed (even there the walls do not shut out the sounds) 
or he can rent a room in a quiet motel 

Little family activity other than that necessary to survival 
goes on in the house. More life goes on outside the home than 
in it. The children's activities are scheduled elsewhere. Mother 
runs them here and there in the car community center, canteen, 
Scout meeting, skating rink, dancing class, music studio. Father 
has his nights out and Mother has hers. The space is too small 
for entertaining large groups. On Sundays, everyone moves out 
of the house and goes to the country, if we can judge by the 
bumper-to-bumper traffic out of the cities, on beautiful days. 

While the living area for the people has shrunk, the garage has 
been enlarged to house comfortably the longer, wider automo- 
bile. It may even be double in size to take care of the second 
car. The necessities of human beings are rated second to those 
of the machine. 

Machines may have raised our standard of living but it is 
evident that they have not raised the quality of it. On the con- 
trary, they have done much to lower it. Certainly it tends to be 
less gracious. The capacity for graciousness is limited when space 
is at a premium. Close confinement and living in one another's 
pockets tends to increase tensions and shorten tempers. In elimi- 
nating space which permits individuals to get away from each 
other, we actually limit the possibilities of family companionship. 
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Distracting noises and lack of privacy are not conducive to 
harmonious living. Increasingly our homes become places from 
which to escape instead of being a welcome refuge. 

Contemporary architecture is designed to meet the restric- 
tions imposed by the rising costs of building resulting from our 
high standard of living which has reduced, not added to, the 
pleasures of family life. The words of the old song need re- 
phrasing to fit modern living: 

'Mid pleasures and palaces, this fact we must face: 

Home's far from humble, it's no homelike place. 

The space that is needed to charm us there 

The peace and the quiet, have gone, ah where? 

House, house, short of space 

It's no homelike space, oh, it's no homelike place. 

6. Machines tend to dull our sensitivity. Man's senses are the 
antennae by which he picks up impulses transmitted by his en- 
vironment. By this method he acquires knowledge and gratifies 
his esthetic needs. Obviously, the more alert the individual is, 
the better attuned he is to his environment, the greater is his 
capacity to assimilate knowledge and the sweeter are his 
pleasures. 

The Ability To See and Appreciate 

Those who find life boring have permitted their senses to 
become dulled. They look without seeing and find little to please 
their eyes. Appreciation is born when skills are developed. Those 
who surround themselves with laborsaving devices which elimi- 
nate the necessity of developing skills deprive themselves of the 
ability to appreciate those things around them which contribute 
to the joy of living. Appreciation is proportionate to skill. The 
better we can do something ourselves, the more we can appreci- 
ate the superior performance of another. The greater our ability 
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to create beauty, the better able we are to see it in the common 
everyday things as well as in the work of others. 

Those with acute sensitivity often use two senses and increase 
their enjoyment twofold where those less sensitive use but one. 
Where one individual looks at a carving and sees it only with his 
eyes, another will run his hand over its contours and find pleasure 
in both sight and touch. In another instance, the more sensitive 
individual will close his eyes as he listens to music, blinding him- 
self to distractions around him in order to hear only the sound 
in all its purity. 

The Ability To Hear for Enjoyment 

We have surrounded ourselves with the distracting noises 
of our machines and learned to shut off our ears. We have become 
so adept at this that we find it difficult to listen when It is to our 
advantage to do so. We are like the child who chooses not to 
hear his mother calling him and missed the treat she had in store 
for him. 

Authorities on sound tell us that while we seemingly can shut 
our ears to worrisome noises, we still react to them uncon- 
sciously. The body trains itself to put up counter-defenses which 
use up vitality and energy and contribute to fatigue. This re- 
duces our efficiency and leaves us tense and stress-ridden. 

We need to learn the importance of developing hearing dis- 
crimination and avoiding those sounds that assault our senses 
and cause us to do things which are contrary to our interests. 
We should use our senses for the purposes for which they were 
intended to acquire knowledge, to appreciate beauty, and to 
develop emotional security. 

The less sensitive we are to outside stimuli, the less we receive. 
Our lives narrow down proportionately to our ability to receive. 
When our lives are restricted to ourselves, they necessarily 
become limited in scope, enjoyment, and satisfaction. 

One of the best methods by which we achieve and develop the 
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kind of sensitivity which serves our best interests is through our 
recognition of the importance of quiet and solitude. This is dis- 
cussed more fully in Chapter 9, "The Need for Solitude." 

7. Machines tend to render us less independent. Children of 
today, brought up with all the latest gadgets and labor- 
savers, cannot help becoming less independent and less self- 
sufficient than the child of forty years ago, or even thirty years 
ago. 

From the rime a girl gets up in the morning until she goes to 
bed, machines perform operation after operation for her. The 
automatic clock radio wakes her. Hot water comes out of the 
faucet for her morning toilet. If it ran cold, would she know 
enough to heat water on the stove or would she wash in cold 
water? 

A machine pops her toast up correctly browned. If it failed, 
could she toast her bread in the oven or would she eat it plain 
or just skip it altogether? 

If it looks like rain, does she wear her rain clothes in case it is 
raining when she leaves school, or does she depend upon her 
mother to pick her up with the car and not let her get wet, and 
go merrily off dressed for sunshine? 

If she comes home from school to find her mother not feeling 
well enough to prepare dinner, can she fill in as cook? Can she 
peel potatoes and cook them? Can she prepare the meat and 
the other parts of the meal, or is she forced to rely on the frozen 
prepared or heat-to-eat or instant varieties of foods? 

If the dishwasher is out of commission can she hand-wash the 
dishes or does she stack them on the sink pending the arrival of 
the repairman? Will she say as one thirteen-year-old girl said: 
"I don't know how to wash dishes. My mother has a dishwasher." 
(One of her contemporaries replied: "My mother has a dish- 
washer, too. Me!") 

Can this girl wash and iron her own clothes if need be? Can 
she run the household cleaning appliances? In other words, how 
independent is she? How well could she get along on her own 
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if the need arose? How well could she take care of others in 
the event of an emergency? 

For that matter, how well can the modern city boy operate 
under relatively primitive conditions? How well can his father 
or mother? Some cannot, and we cannot help pitying them. 

Some can and prove it by camping their way across the 
country in station wagons or in tents, operating independently 
not only without their many gadgets but managing to live com- 
fortably and enjoyably under quite primitive conditions. 

However optimistic we are, we cannot help admitting that 
many of our children are brought up without adequate training 
for independence. These are not just the children of the so- 
called idle rich. The leisure class extends down into the worker's 
home. He is a member of the "new leisure class." He is bene- 
ficiary of the "high standard of living" we point to with pride. 
It is his children, too, who are affected. With the laborsavers in 
the home, much of the work formerly done by the children as 
their chores have been taken out of their hands. What the girl 
learns of homemaMng is left up to the home economics class in 
school unless her mother encourages her to experiment or re- 
quires her to perform certain such duties at home. 

As time passes, each generation becomes increasingly more 
dependent upon machines and loses much of its ability to act 
independently in other phases of living. 

8. Machines tend to make 'work a thing of contempt. It is 
easy, too terribly easy, to fall victim to doing things the quickest 
way and to avoid doing anything the long, hard way. We have a 
tendency to view the fellow who works hard at something with 
jaundiced eye. We think because he digs his own garden and 
takes care of his lawn that he is either too tight to hire someone 
to do the work for him or that he simply cannot afford to. We 
raise our eyebrows in shocked surprise to find that he likes to 
do his own work. 

"You mean to say you actually like working like a horse?" 
we ask incredulously. "How crazy can you get!" 
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A housewife stares at another and asks: "You actually bake 
your own bread! My dear, isn't that a lot of work? Doesn't it 
take a lot of time? You mean to say you do all your own house- 
work without help and still bake twice a week! How on earth 
do you do it?" 

Her tone indicates more pity for her friend's sorry state than 
admiration for her industry. That anyone should work so hard 
these days is difficult to understand. That she actually enjoys 
doing these things is beyond comprehension! 

The individual who gives more than is expected of him on 
the job is regarded by his fellow workers as an "apple polisher" 
or "sucker." They cannot understand that it pleases him to 
work this way. If he is rewarded for his diligence, by a wage 
increase or promotion, his fellow workers credit it to his "pull" 
with the boss. 

This attitude reaches down into the schools. The studious 
individual is regarded as a "square" and ridiculed. It is not 
sportsmanlike to know one's lessons and show up the others. 
The tendency is to do just enough to "get by." To strain one's 
brains to make an A does not exactly add to one's popularity. 

The fact that this unfortunate attitude toward work is preva- 
lent even at the college level was brought out in an article in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer regarding the increasing number 
of college students who were being dropped from various col- 
leges and universities in Ohio. Some colleges offered no reasons 
and were uncertain as to the causes. One registrar said it was 
not always easy to tell why students were dismissed or why they 
let themselves fail. 

Dean C. H. Cramer of Adelbert College of Western Reserve 
University commented: "It's a complex matter, the big reason 
is what we call lack of motivation. A student just simply will 
not do the work. There's nothing moving him to do so. It some- 
times surprises us." 

It is possible that the student does not know how to work. 
"Doing things the hard way," in other words, working for 
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what you want may be contrary to his philosophy and early 
training. He looks for the easy way and if he does not find it, he 
cannot accept the hard way of accomplishing his purpose. 

What really is motivation? It is the source of power that car- 
ries the individual to his goal There is self-discipline behind it. 
It may be that the failing student has no goal. It is difficult to 
drive oneself when one does not know where one is going. To 
have no goal is sad indeed. Yet many students are uncertain 
about their ultimate goals on entering college, but somehow 
manage to do the work required of them. Is it that they have 
more self-discipline? Is it that they have not yet become \ictims 
of the aversion to work? Is it that they accept work as a re- 
quirement to success and can apply themselves to a task even 
if the ultimate goal is not yet in sight? 

Fortunately those who fail represent a small percentage of our 
college students, yet we are warned that this is an increasing 
figure. It is depressing to consider that we have so many young 
people who, at the beginnings of their lives, find so little in life 
worth working for, no goal worth the effort. 

In Summary 

The machines we have invented to ease man's labor have 
other less beneficial effects: 

1. They tend to deprive man of the need to perform at top 
efficiency. 

2. They tend to deprive him of the need to develop personal 
skills. 

3. In taking over the more satisfying parts of his work, 
machines tend to rob man of pride of performance and self- 
esteem. 

4. Machines tend to weaken us physically and slow us down 
mentally. 

5. Machines tend to lower the quality of living and narrow 
our lives. 

6. Machines tend to dull our sensitivity. 
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7. Machines tend to render us less independent. 

8. Machines tend to make work a thing of contempt and 
something to be avoided. 

Wor k, Rest, Recreation and the Machine 

The machine was invented for the good of man, but we 
have let ourselves lose sight of its original purpose and have used 
it neither in the way it was intended nor to our best advan- 
tage. 

From man's early beginnings, work, rest, and play have been 
three important factors in his life. Work was the means of sus- 
taining fife. It was by working that man obtained the things 
necessary to survival. Since the instinct to survive is undeniable, 
work took priority over anything else. 

Rest rated second since it, too, was related to survival. It 
could not be ignored. Man can fight rest and sleep just so long 
and then he succumbs to it in spite of all his efforts. 

Recreation time has always been the time left over after the 
demands for work and rest have been satisfied. Sometimes man 
has had more free time than work time, and sometimes he has 
had no free time at all depending upon the season, the circum- 
stances, and the individual. 

It did not take man long to figure out that he could finish his 
work more quickly if he worked faster and that he could work 
faster if he were more skillful and efficient. His inventive mind 
helped him work out the methods by which he might shorten 
his hours of labor and have more time and energy left for cre- 
ative pky. It was not so much because man was lazy that he 
tried to make work easier and less time-consuming, but rather 
because his recreation time was important to him. If work sus- 
tained him, his leisure time activities gave meaning to his life. 
They enabled him to satisfy his esthetic needs. Through them 
he was able to pour out his hopes, his love of beauty, his inner- 
most thoughts, his yearnings. He put his back into his work, 
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but he put his soul into his play. In his play he danced, he made 
music, he sang, he created with his hands. Work kept him alive, 
but his pky made living bearable. It did more than that. It lifted 
his work-weary existence on wings of joy to ecstatic heights so 
that at times he might feel like one of the angels. 

Machines A Adeans to Which End? 

Man's inventive mind has worked steadily to create devices 
which shorten his hours of labor in his effort to give himself 
more time for the meaningful things of life. He did not resent 
his labor except if it deprived him of his time to play. He did 
not invent his machines to eliminate work but to leave him more 
time for creative activities. His machines were, at first, a means 
to this noble end. 

So long as we keep this end in mind, our machines remain in 
the place they belong the place of the servant. Man started 
out to ease the toil of sustaining life so that he might create a 
better world but we have not kept faith with his ideal We have 
become so fascinated, so hypnotized by the means that we have 
lost sight of the goal. We are now close to the dangerous brink 
of over-invention. It is not so much that we have invented too 
well, but that we have not kept pace with our machines. We 
have taken full advantage of the machine without taking fuU 
advantage of the leisure it has created. We have eased our work 
without intensifying our efforts to use our increased leisure 
in creative, meaningful, and worthy ways. We have let our 
inventiveness get out of hand and run wild like a half-broken 
horse. We have now created the machine that is capable of de- 
stroying the world and all of mankind and are woefully lacking 
in the moral strength to hold it in check. 

In other words, we have invented to better our living con- 
ditions but we have not improved man himself accordingly. We 
have accepted all the privileges and benefits of the machine 
without recognizing the responsibilities they impose. We have 
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put a powerful machine into the hands of an immature being 
incapable of controlling it. We are already close to the point 
where the machine invented to serve our needs may literally be 
the death of us. We have let the means come close to being the 
end of mankind. 

We talk now of accelerating our program of building more 
machines to defend ourselves against the deadly ones already 
in existence. Is it not more probable that it is not a machine 
but man himself who will save mankind? Is it not dependent 
upon whether man can summon the strength and control to 
desist from using the machine which may destroy him and his 
kind? 

Such strength can be gained if he learns to use his leisure in 
ways which foster his growth and stimulate his development. 
To this end, we must accelerate our program in training for 
leisure. If we continue to look upon our machine-created leisure 
as time to kill, it may beat us to the draw and kill us first. We 
have already discovered that when we lose our appetite for 
work we lose our taste for leisure. Boredom is the decadent 
disease, the sickness of unearned and misused leisure. Where 
we have invented machines to escape the drudgery of work, we 
are now frantically looking about for the means to escape the 
boredom of idleness. 

Not only must we speed up our program in education for 
leisure, we must instill in man's mind that it is his moral obliga- 
tion to make the best possible use of it. His life depends on it. 
Time is running out. Possibly we rely on a few to save the world 
from disaster, but actually it can be saved only by many. The 
fate of the world and of mankind itself lies in the hands of the 
little people who must somehow strive to be bigger and better 
than they are. Their leisure was created for this purpose and as 
time to be employed. 

The bomb that can destroy the world has already been in- 
vented. It was invented by man, not the devil. It rests with man 
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whether or not the bomb is detonated, for it is only by Ms hand 
that it can be set off. 

Man is not be, she or they. Man is you, I and f we who hold 
the future in our hands. Can we strengthen them enough? Can 
we do it in time? Time will tell the use of leisure time. We can 
use it to create a better self and a better world. Will we? 



CHAPTER FIVE 

PARTNERS IN LEISURE 

Marriage is a partnership in which the two principals 
vow to love, honor, and cherish each other for better or for 
worse, for richer or for poorer, in sickness and in health, until 
they are parted by death. It would not be facetious, in this day 
and age, to include in the marriage vows, "in work and in re- 
tirement." For if ever there is a condition which requires a lov- 
ing, patient, and understanding wife, it is during the period when 
the husband undergoes the metamorphosis from breadwinning 
man of the house to simply man around the house. 

The Crisis of Retirement 

There are few more crucial periods in their marriage when 
a husband and wife most need each other's companionship and 
friendship than during their later years when the children have 
left the family home to establish homes of their own. The mar- 
riage partners are left as alone as when they started. Then, how- 
ever, the flames which blazed during the courtship were still 
burning brightly. The joys of the honeymoon had not yet 
faded into happy memories. Marriage was a glorious adventure, 
a new life where each newly shared event was bathed in a rosy 
aura. It was a dreamlike existence filled with discovery, excite- 
ment, and ecstasy which gradually gave way to reality as habitual 
routine was established. 

In retirement, the exciting early days of discovery are long 
past. The well-married couple have reached the stage of their 
partnership when (in the words of an old proverb) "that which 

72 
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began with a prince kissing an angel has come to the bald- 
headed man looking across the table at a fat woman." 

With the prospect of unlimited hours together, the true worth 
of their partnership is subjected to rigid tests. Does the "bald- 
headed man" view "the fat woman across the table" with an 
ambivalence born of a long-established habit? Does he see her 
with distaste, anticipating long, dull hours together that lie 
ahead? Does he see her as an affectionate, comfortable companion 
of leisure hours? In other words, does he view her as his efficient 
but dull housekeeper, laundress, and cook, or as his helpmate 
who cheerfully shares the obligations of marriage and parent- 
hood, keeps his house in order, and still finds time to be a willing, 
interested, and stimulating companion in his leisure hours? 

And the "fat woman" how does she view the long hours 
together that loom ahead with the "bald-headed" man? Does she 
see him merely as the "man under foot all day" for whom she 
will now have to prepare lunch as well as breakfast and dinner? 
Does she anticipate with resentment the inconvenience and the 
interference with her personal and social routine which his per- 
petual presence will inflict upon her? Does she view him with 
some discomfort and alarm as one might view a long-forgotten 
lover who has demandingly turned up in her life again, disregard- 
ing the long years that have made them strangers, so completely 
have they drifted apart in their ideas and interests? Or, does she 
see him as beloved and companionable partner of many leisure- 
time adventures which often had to be shortened, postponed, or 
even foregone because of obligations and duties imposed by 
family and business? Does she look forward with eager anticipa- 
tion to the repetition of many of these experiences without the 
interruptions which plagued them in the past? 

The Breadwinner to Man-Around-the-Hou$e Transition 

In a marriage where the man has been the breadwinner 
and his wife the mother of his children and mistress of his house, 
there is little doubt that retirement, which transforms him from 
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businessman to man-around-the-house, is more difficult for the 
husband than for his wife. His is the greater change to make. 
His is the greater loss. He may have resented the thought of 
retirement and refused to face the situation realistically. He 
may not have made the preparations for it with care and over 
a long period of time. Retirement may be a traumatic experience 
for him. 

At first, only the husband will suffer. The wife's life does, not 
change much. Her duties are much the same as before. Her 
domain may have been invaded but her leadership and position 
are unchallenged. She may still be the boss of her bailiwick. Her 
routine may have to be changed and adjusted somewhat to the 
new situation, but it has not been abolished. 

The husband is the one separated from his business friends 
and cronies. He is the one who has unwillingly left his planned 
routine with its demands and satisfactions and has moved into 
the oblivion of routineless days, devoid of demands and purpose 
and filled with emptiness and idleness. He feels the loss of pres- 
tige. He suffers from his loss of status in the change from busi- 
nessman to what he terms "has-been." The higher his position in 
industry, the more he has sacrificed personal life and interests in 
favor of his work, the more free time he reinvested in his busi- 
ness in order to promote its best interests, the greater is the man's 
loss when he retires. He has not only lost his job, he has been 
cut off from the friends who were primarily business associates. 
Since his work was his primary interest, with the loss of his work 
he stands to lose most of his interest in life. 

We commend the individual who devotes his life to his job 
and call him dedicated, but how satisfying is the nobility of dedi- 
cation after retirement? How much comfort does it bring in 
retrospect? 

Is Travel the Answer? 

The realization of loss or the full impact of it is not felt at 
first. The first few months of retirement may, in fact, be de- 
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ceivingly pleasant. The couple may schedule a long-dreamed-of 
trip which takes them to strange and distant places. The plan- 
ning and anticipation of the trip carries the husband over the 
last rough moments before retirement. The happy couple may 
take off within a few days after the husband has put Ms brief- 
case away for the last time. 

The trip begins as happily as any vacation and is, for a time, 
as satisfying. The get~up~when-you-feel-like-it, meals-at-odd- 
hours days are pleasant. There are new sights to see and new 
places to visit every day. One do-as-you-please day follows an- 
other in lazy succession. 

One day a strange gnawing feeling disturbs the pleasantness. 
There is something odd about this vacation which leaves a feel- 
ing of unrest. Something is missing. Something is different. The 
true realization comes with a shock. This is not a vacation! A 
vacation is a reward for work, a temporary escape from daily 
routine. It has that delicious flavor of time stolen from work 
without danger of the penalties of stealing. A vacation has a 
way of reminding us in the middle of its best moments as the 
timekeeper's horn warns the coach of the approaching end of the 
quarter during a football game. A thought sneaks up and catches 
us unaware (usually when we think we are having the most 
fun) and turns our thoughts back to the duties we have left 
behind. To our amazement, we find ourselves thinking: "This 
is fun but it will be good to get back to the old grind and routine 
again." The charm of a vacation lies in the contrast, the change 
of scenery and of pace it gives us. It is an interim, a temporary 
respite from work to which we go back when it is over. 

The thought strikes the retiree like a bolt of lightning: 
"There's no end to this holiday! I've nothing to go back to!" At 
that moment, the real period of retirement begins. The man 
sees it now in the glaring sunlight of reality, and he may well be 
terrified. Fear and bare panic are not conducive to clear think- 
ing. The man may find it difficult to arrive at logical and reason- 
able solutions to his dilemma. He may act with more impulse 
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than wisdom. He may become irritable, morose, and depressed. 

Back home from the trip, perhaps for the first time the wife's 
life begins to change. The husband she saw at timed intervals 
is constantly at home. His disposition leaves much to be desired. 
She is sympathetic but finds it increasingly difficult to be patient 
with him. He is obviously unhappy. She believes that inactivity 
is part of his trouble. She makes suggestions which he vetoes with 
unnecessary ire and vehemence. He may become apathetic. He 
does not want to leave the house. He sees no good reason why 
he should. He does not want his wife to leave the house either. 
She has the choice of neglecting her own interests and restricting 
her own social life or suffering his displeasure. He isn't pleasant 
company if she does stay home. She feels caught. 

The husband may react in several ways. He may even begin 
drinking heavily. This, unfortunately, is a not uncommon escape. 

The "Depressive Retirement Syndrome" 

The husband's health may deteriorate. He may suffer from 
what psychiatrist Don E. Johnson calls the "depressive retire- 
ment syndrome." In an article in Geriatrics magazine, 1 he points 
out that during retirement there is considerably more time and 
energy for previously latent maladjustments to come to light 
and manifest themselves in ways that seriously affect all spheres 
of living. The most common symptoms of this malady he lists 
are: subjective depression, loss of usual interests, insomnia, 
lessened concentration, lack of satisfaction in any undertaking, 
social retreat, fears, hypochondria, gastronomical and sexual 
symptoms. 

The victims of this neurosis, according to Dr. Johnson, tend 
to interpret their symptoms in relation to their work, past or 
present. If seen before retirement, these patients anticipate retire- 
ment with much foreboding. They seem incapable of admitting 
their responsibility for their troubles, often describing their 

1 Geriatrics, Volume 13, May 1958. Copyright by Lancet Publications, Inc. 
Quoted with permission of Geriatrics and the author. 
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symptoms in nonpersonal ways. They blame everyone from their 
bosses to the government for their troubles. 

Dr. Johnson describes these people as "doers." Life has mean- 
ing for them only when they are doing. Work is a crutch which 
they find difficult to discard. They are often lacking in the emo- 
tional maturity which permits them to attain a happy retirement. 
The symptoms show early in their work lives. They appear to be 
completely devoted to their work. Work with them is more a 
reaction formation than a true sublimation. They suffer in their 
earlier lives from what Dr. Johnson calls "vacation neurosis," 
"Christmas neurosis" or "Sunday neurosis." 

Dr. Johnson does not consider the retirement syndrome a 
result of aging and retirement, per se. He suggests a lack of 
maturity and an inadequate working philosophy of life as under- 
lying factors. The victims of this neurosis are incapable of intro- 
spection through which it is possible to develop a working 
philosophy to some degree. Since they are not able to relate 
satisfactorily to other human beings and cannot thereby derive 
satisfaction from people, they satisfy their emotional needs with 
work activities. When these come to an end with retirement and 
free time, these inadequacies catch up to them with a vengeance 
and manifest themselves in a variety of debilitating physical 
symptoms. 

Sending these patients back to work is not considered a 
panacea. On the other hand, a prescribed vacation leaves too 
much time for introspection and often leads to further de- 
pression. Advice is of little value since these patients have little 
understanding of planning. Since, presumably, neuroses can be 
treated at any age, psychotherapy can be beneficial to these 
patients. Probably the most important thing to remember is that 
in planning for retirement, health must be given equal consider- 
ation with financial and time-filling activities. If the neurosis 
suffered at retirement is merely an accentuation of inadequacies 
shown in earlier years, an early diagnosis and subsequent psycho- 
therapy may help the individual to develop insight into his prob- 
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lems so that he may attain the working philosophy and maturity 
necessary to achieve happiness preceding and eventually during 
his retirement. 

The knowledge and understanding of the depressive retire- 
ment syndrome should be useful to those who work with retirees 
and help them to develop insight into the problems of those who 
show undue distress in their approach to retirement and later. 
Obviously there is no pat answer, there is no panacea to offer 
these unhappy individuals. The problem may have deep-seated 
causes which cannot be eliminated by "taking up a hobby" or 
finding after-retirement work. 

Our Present-Day ValuesAre They Sound in Principle? 

There are many facets to the questions concerning the 
businessman who is overdevoted to his work. The whole matter 
of our present-day values our conceptions of what constitute a 
good husband, a good father, a good marriage are in question. 
Is the worth of a husband to be determined only by his earnings 
and what they can buy for his family? The husband who works 
at frantic pace, too tied up evenings with business affairs for 
time with his family, too occupied for a social life with his wife 
and friends, too work-entangled to take a vacation, bears 
thoughtful consideration. Is his defense that he wants his wife 
and children to have the best a valid explanation? His friends 
need only look at his fine house, his wife's jewels and furs, the 
second car, and the special advantages he can afford to give his 
children, to accept this reason. Obviously it takes money to live 
by this standard. Work is his way to get the money. 

This question may be raised: Does he find it necessary to lavish 
these extras upon his wife and children in lieu of the love and 
affection he may, in fact, be incapable of giving them? 

And the wife does she find that the extras satisfy her? Are 
they adequate substitutes for unsatisfied emotional needs? Is she 
perhaps driving her husband to work at this pace to keep him so 
occupied that he does not have too much time to wonder at the 
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lack in his life which she may be incapable of filling? Is her 
worth to be reckoned by her devotion to her home or by how 
much time she devotes to community affairs and social problems 
while a baby sitter cares for her children and a housekeeper 
runs her home? These questions need thought because they also 
have some bearing on some of the individual problems of retire- 
ment. 

Is Part-Time Employment a Solution? 

For some men, after the novelty of retirement wears off, 
finding a part-time job seems to be the only happy solution. They 
want to feel part of the work world they have known so long. 
They like the stimulation of being with other men. They are 
not too comfortable in an unscheduled kind of life. They need 
a regulated existence with a scheduled time for work and free 
time. They do not seek full-time employment, necessarily, but 
something which has regular hours. 

Men who seek after-retirement work should be prepared to 
accept the fact that most jobs open to them are not choice jobs, 
prestige- or salary-wise. To those who have held responsible, 
high-salaried positions, most of what is open to them will be 
"small peanuts" in comparison. While there is nothing dishonor- 
able about a night watchman's job or that of a school crossing 
guard or store clerk, some men may consider these below their 
dignity. The retired man who seriously seeks employment can- 
not be either too proud or too fussy. His previous work record 
may be of little value to him. Most jobs open to older men, in 
fact, require neither a high degree of skill nor a wealth of experi- 
ence. 

Even if the applicant is not insulted by the type of work of- 
fered him, he may balk at the ridiculously low stipend offered. 
So great is the competition for jobs open to older men, the 
employer feels quite confident of filling the job even though 
the salary is less than the going rate for such work. In fact, this 
may be the important reason why the employer opens the job 
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to older men in the first place. Then, too, the job may not hold 
challenge or promise of advancement. These facts, coupled with 
the low salary, make the job unattractive to younger men and 
force the employer to accept older men. 

The retiree seeking employment must be willing to swallow 
his pride to satisfy his desire for work since neither the job nor 
the pay will be anything to brag about. (It may, however, be a 
satisfying experience nonetheless.) 

If having a job is more important than anything else, the 
retiree will take any employment offered him. Some, unless they 
are in dire financial need, will decide there must be another way 
to regulate their lives without taking a job that holds no interest 
for them otherwise. 

The Saga of Odd-Job Jim 

The retiree who possesses skills (whether through his 
former work or his hobbies) in carpentering, plumbing, painting, 
electricity, or gardening, may choose to make his skills available 
to his less-skillful or too-busy neighbors and friends. 

He begins by taking on odd jobs too small to call in a repair- 
man but important, nevertheless. He's the fellow the neighbors 
call in to ease a sticking door, stop a dripping faucet, replace a 
broken pane, fit a new storm door, or help them out of a 
dilemma they find themselves in when their skills are not equal 
to a do-it-yourself project they have over-optimistically under- 
taken. 

When the word gets around that Jim Holmes, for example, 
does a fine job at modest rates, the neighbors call him not only 
for small repairs but minor renovations and improvements they 
have not felt they could afford before. 

Soon there may be more jobs coming than he wants to take 
on. He can refuse, of course, and his friends will be disappointed 
but not affronted. After all, they know he works for "kicks" 
as much as anything. More often, he will not refuse a request 
because it is good to be wanted and needed. It's a feather in his 
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cap to know that there is skill in his hands which others see 
and appreciate, and it's gratifying to be appreciated. 

It's more fun than work, anyway. His employers are his 
friends. They look upon his services as favors to them. He works 
at his own pace. There is time to sit and talk over a cup of coffee. 
He's not paid by the hour, so who is worrying if a fellow takes 
time to be neighborly? His work is good. He takes pride in it. 
He's not out to make a "fast buck" so he can take time to do 
the job the only way he likes to do it, the right way, so his work 
is always more than satisfactory. 

The remuneration is incidental to his satisfaction but he is 
realistic about it. An extra dollar always comes in handy. Be- 
sides, it makes the neighbors feel easier in their minds about 
calling him if they pay him for his trouble. He doesn't feel he is 
being exploited. He knows when someone is taking advantage 
of him, and that fellow doesn't get away with it twice. He 
doesn't have to work for people who call him in only because 
he'll do the job cheaper. 

The children recognize his abilities, too. Many a broken toy 
or a tricycle in need of a "lube job" find their way to his work- 
bench. His friends are many and of all ages. He enjoys a kind of 
fame which never hurt anyone or made his hat too tight. 

His wife gets in the act, too. She acts as his business manager. 
She takes his calls and keeps his appointments straight. She keeps 
his accounts and banks his earnings in a special "mad money" 
account. It may finance a regular eating-out program which 
calls for excursions to different restaurants anywhere within 
a hundred-mile radius. The money may be used to buy a new 
appliance, finance a trip, or purchase much-wanted (but not 
actually needed) fishing tackle. This may be an extravagance 
the regular budget cannot, with clear conscience, be stretched 
to include but meets all the requirements of the "mad money" 
expenditures. 

Thus, the odd-job service which starts out primarily to fill 
the deep need to keep busy at useful activity brings many secon- 
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dary benefits. It may have one drawback, however. Odd-job Jim 
Is so busy taking good care of his neighbors, the jobs at home 
may go undone. 'Wifey" can nag or rant and rave. This may 
get the jobs done but the atmosphere will not be pleasant. She 
may find that the easier way to accomplish her purpose is to get 
out "hubby's" tools (when he's around to see) and start the job 
herself. More to prevent damage to his precious tools than to 
satisfy his wife's whim (the job he considers as vitally impor- 
tant in his neighbor's house is viewed as a wifely whim in his 
own) Jim orders his wife off the job and takes over. 

She puts up a convincing argument and berates him for doubt- 
ing her ability to do as good a job as he and stalks haughtily off 
to a far corner where her aggrieved air can safely give way to 
a satisfied and victorious chuckle of glee. 

There are as many ways to handle a husband as there are to 
skin a cat, as every wise wife knows. And just to show "hubby" 
she bears him no ill will for his lack of confidence in her skills, 
she'll bake his favorite pie for supper. Odd-job Jim, who knows 
by now he's been conned but appreciates skill in one area as 
well as in another, eats his pie with relish and never lets her 
know he knows. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hobbies 

The creative hobby which fills many happy hours of lei- 
sure before retirement may take on new importance after. Let's 
suppose, for example, that the wife has been interested for a long 
time in making braided rugs. She has saved old clothes and 
blankets which she has cut into strips and sorted as to colors 
during her free hours each day. Evenings at home, while the 
husband read or they both watched television, she sewed and 
braided the strips. 

The rugs made to fit particular areas in the house lend charm 
to the decor and often become the subject of conversations with 
friends who have come to call. The husband, whose mask of 
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pride is more than slightly transparent, always refers to the 
rugs as his wife's "rag-bag hobby. 5 ' 

Extra rugs serve as satisfactory and welcome gifts to family 
members and friends on birthdays, anniversaries, and at Christ- 
mas. Occasionally a rug has been sold to a friend who would 
accept it under no other conditions. Every year a rug is given 
to the church to be sold at the bazaar. 

One day, after retirement, the man of the house finds himself 
with nothing to do and no project in mind. He seeks out his 
wife, more for company than anything else, and finds her in her 
sewing room, cutting rags. He offers to help. After an hour or 
two of cutting, he thinks there must be an easier way of cutting 
the material. 

"There is," she says, "but its rather expensive." 

"How expensive? 1 * asks the husband. 

"Twelve or thirteen dollars," she answers. 

The head of the household raises his eyebrows but does not 
comment. 

"Who sells 'em?" he asks after a time. 

His wife tells him and the subject is dropped. They work for 
a while longer in silence, then the husband laughs. 

"This reminds me of something I haven't thought of for many 
years. When I was just a kid, I used to visit my Grandmother 
Gross. She was a great knitter. She would put me to work hold- 
ing the skeins of yarn while she wound the balls. She knew boys 
inside and out. She should have, she raised five of her own. She 
knew how tired a kid's arms can get holding them in one position 
for a long time. She knew how itchy a boy can get if he sits 
too long in one place. You know what she did? She told me 
stories. Somehow, they always managed to last just as long as 
the yarn did. She was pretty good at making the story and the 
yarn come to an end at the same time. Funny, I never caught 
on. Her yarns were so good . . . hey, that's a good one, yarns 
and yarn, get it? Anyway, her stories were so good I always 
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hoped she'd have another skein to wind and Fd ask her. If she 
did, we never started the second one until we'd had a cookie- 
and-milk break. Her cookies were as good as her stories. She was 
my favorite grandmother, probably because I knew her better. 
My mother's mother didn't understand boys as well, I guess. We 
made her kind of nervous with our roughhousing probably 
thought we'd break something. Funny how things come back 
and seem so clear. Almost as if it were yesterday." 

His wife nods and says: "Speaking about cookies. How would 
you like a cup of tea and some of those chocolate chip cookies 
I baked this morning?" 

She is back in a few minutes with a tray. They sit and drink 
their tea and eat cookies and talk like old cronies. When they 
have emptied the pot of its last drop and eaten the last cookie, 
they go back to the rug business again. There are long silences 
broken only by the snip of the scissors. The sewing room looks 
the same as it has for many years, but it is filled with a content- 
ment and the warmth of good companionship that has never 
been there before. 

A few days later, the lady of the house finds a package ad- 
dressed to her in the mailbox. It's the rag cutter she never thought 
she could afford. In it is a card which says: "To my favorite 
rugmaker. If she thinks she is the only one who is going to 
use this, she's got another think coming." 

It is at that moment the most precious gift she has ever re- 
ceived. She seeks out her lord and master and bawls him out for 
spending his money on such foolishness, and he takes his scold- 
ing like a man. 

The sewing room has suddenly become the most important 
room in the house. The head of the household keeps coming 
back, using the excuse that he has to see if the new gadget is 
working right and if maybe it needs sharpening. Since he uses 
it most of the time, this is important for him to know. Oc- 
casionally he teases his wife for being such a tightwad and deny- 
ing herself the price of the machine for so many years. He is so 
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pleased with himself and the gadget, one would think he had 
invented it. 

Tea never tastes as good as it does in the sewing room during 
the afternoon breaks which have become an almost daily occur- 
rence. This seems to be the time when old memories and 
reminiscences come back with a readiness that is unequaled at 
any other time. Husband and wife tell each other bits from their 
childhood they never told each other before. They find it is as 
exciting to learn something new about someone you have known 
well for a long time as the reverse situation of discovering an 
old friend in a new acquaintance, when each bit of your first 
conversation keeps turning up a new bit of something you have 
in common. 

Without putting it into words, they arrive at a mutual agree- 
ment to keep this room and these hours of ragmaking together 
for this kind of conversation. Their life together in other parts 
of the house may go on much as before. Now they secretly 
search their minds for other tidbits that make tasty telling and 
listening, and serve them up only when they are together in 
the sewing room. Occasionally, one or the other will ask his com- 
panion to retell one of the funnier or more poignant stories, as 
a child will beg a parent to repeat a favorite story for the fiftieth 
time. Each savors it with the same relish as if he were hearing 
it for the first time. 

They may not be fully aware that the sewing room has be- 
come a kind of holy place or sanctuary where each finds a 
particular kind of peace and contentment that neither finds 
anywhere else. They are not aware of it. If they are, they do 
not talk about it, for this would be like intruding upon the 
prayers or silent worship of another. 

Their conversation with others about their rugs will be factual 
and casual and betray little of the depth of emotional satisfac- 
tion they experience in the now joint enterprise. 

The interested observer may see the rugs as beautiful examples 
of fine workmanship and miss none of the evidences of the skills 
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employed in the careful blending of colors, the fine braiding, 
and the strong but invisible stitches which not only hold the rug 
together but permit it to lie flat as a good rug should. Chances 

are, he will not see the love and joy and contentment that are as 
surely woven into the rugs as any strand of colored wool, for 
these are felt rather than seen, and only by those who possess 
the understanding and apperception born of similar experiences. 

Companions in Contentment 

In the story of every married man who has made a particu- 
larly successful retirement, his wife shares the honors as heroine. 
The story cannot be written in any other way. If a husband 
and wife have not had many hours of contented companionship 
during their earlier years of marriage, it is more difficult to 
develop such a relationship when they have days and weeks and 
years of free time together in their later lives. Such a relationship 
is nourished more by the means' they have to enrich it than by 
the time they have for it. 

Comfortable companionship is not the product of physical 
proximity so much as it is of the meeting of minds and sharing 
of ideas that culminate in creative experiences which are en- 
joyed in common. The less isolated these incidents are, the more 
sustained, the greater the continuity over the years, the richer is 
the relationship of the harvest years. 

It is best when the roots are planted deep in the fertile ground 
of the early years of marriage when their love is new and as 
yet unblemished by doubts and the adversities of life. It must, 
however, be carefully cultivated and constantly nourished with 
new experiences if it is to attain full growth and bear the fruits 
of utter fulfillment. 

It is not implied, however, that unless such a relationship exists 
from the earliest years of marriage, it is impossible to achieve. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. It can begin at any 
time, in any period of the marriage, but it then needs the con- 
tinuity and constant attention of those who would possess it. 
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Certainly no farmer plants only the first year of his farming 
career and expects never to have to pknt a crop again. But the 
earlier he plants his orchards, the sooner he can expect to enjoy 
the fruits, and the greater the number of years he has to enjoy 
them. It is a poor farmer who relies on prayers to plant his 
fields and miracles to change the weeds into heavy heads of grain 
ready for the harvest. Such expectation is born of foolishness, 
not faith. Then, too, while some of the crops the farmer puts in 
have diff erent terms of maturation and may, in some cases, not 
be ready for the harvest within his lifetime, this is not true of 
the relationship we are concerned with here. The companion- 
ship discussed here can come to maturity after a relatively short 
but intense period of growth. The point is that to expect a close 
and comfortable relationship between a husband and wife to 
spring up and bear fruit without conscious effort on their part 
is to rely on miracles, which while possible are not predictable. 

Such a relationship benefits not only the marriage partners 
who live it but others in generations beyond. If the "sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children even unto the third and 
fourth generation," it is reasonable to expect also "that the good 
they do shall live after them." 

The George and Helen Story 

George and Helen built up such a relationship in their long 
and rich life together. Their wealth was counted in friends, not 
dollars. Their wisdom grew out of the study of people, not 
books. They were not learned people in the book sense of the 
word. 

They did not always need to do the same things together to 
share the benefits of the experience* They could enjoy some- 
thing by sharing the interest of the other without participating 
in the same activity. In some ways, this kind of sharing is better 
because it doubles the possibilities for each. Because of their deep 
communion, their receptiveness was so sensitive and keen that 
each could make the other's experience his own. If one talked 
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to you about some occurrence, unless you knew them well, you 
could not tell which had actually had the original experience and 
which was the "tape recording." For example: In his fifties, 
probably fifteen years before he retired, George began making 
violins as much on a dare made by a friend as for any other 
reason, unless it was because of encouragement from Helen 
who had the utmost confidence in George's abilities and did not 
hesitate to tell him so. 

It was George's big capable hands which made the violins, but 
when Helen talked about them, you got the feeling that the 
mental challenge of making a violin was felt by Helen as keenly 
as it was by George. His triumph was no greater than hers. 

She was a nurse. When George told you about the patients 
Helen had cared for, you had to remind yourself that it was she 
who had been on the scene, not he, so vivid was his description 
of her part in the patient's victorious return to health. 

Not ail their experiences were different and shared only 
vicariously. They had two sons. You might know them for 
years before you realized that one of their two boys was a foster 
son. You could never deduce from the tone or the manner in 
which they spoke of "our son" whether it was the "blood" son 
or the other to whom they were referring. 

They had a pet project which endeared them to the neighbors 
on the street where they had lived a good part of their later 
years. Early in the morning on Memorial Day, before many 
others in the block were awake, George and Helen would go 
up and down the street sticking a small American flag in the 
lawn of each house. They did this for years. The neighbors and 
their children looked forward to awakening and seeing the rows 
of flags which had been placed in memory of the honored dead. 
The flags were gathered up at the end of the day and carefully 
and reverently put away to be brought out the next year. They 
carried out this custom for years. After George died, Helen 
carried it on alone as long as she was physically able. 

George made so many violins (one hundred and forty) before 
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he died that a surplus rapidly accumulated. A plan was de- 
veloped with the music settlement and the public schools in 

the community in which George lived. The talented child who 
needed an instrument his family could not afford to buy had 
only to be referred to George. A violin was always given out- 
right without any obligation either then or in the future. 

George and Helen were good neighbors in every sense of the 
word. If an illness struck a child suddenly and nursing care 
was needed, Helen gave it, whatever the hour. When there was 
a death in a neighbor's family, one of Helen's famous Klugalofs 
was baked. George carried it over with words of sympathy and 
offers of their help. George's big skillful hands were always 
ready to help a neighbor in any kind of emergency. 

Their long life together was rich with the joys of experiences 
and shared interests. It was rich in the acts of service which you 
learned about, not because they would have you recognize the 
good they did, but because they wanted you to share some of 
the fun and joy these experiences brought them. 

There was nothing unusual about their appearance. They 
were not what neighbors would term "important" people. Yet 
you could not know them without feeling the warmth of the 
love they bore for each other and all humanity. You never left 
them without carrying away some of the peace and contentment 
and serenity they had achieved; without feeling your own life 
was enriched by the contact. 

George and Helen Thompson left no great wealth; they made 
contributions which will not be honored by plaque or monu- 
ment. They left only a multitude of rich memories of two ex- 
traordinarily "ordinary" people for whom no finer epitaph could 
be written than: "They Did Unto Others." 

Partners Apart 

In some marriages there develops a definite division of 
labor and responsibility and "ne'er the twain shall meet." The 
husband is breadwinner and the wife is homemaker. There is 
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man's work around the house and there is woman's work. For the 
husband to take on any "woman's work" is an affront to his man- 
hood. For the wife to ask her husband's help is to display in- 
efficiency and lack of ability as home manager. 

While they may appear together socially, each has his or her 
own connections which do not include the other. The wife has 
her hen-party activities and the husband his night out with the 
boys and occasional smokers. 

When the children arrive, much of the responsibility of rais- 
ing the children falls on the wife. She takes care of the physical 
needs of the children when they are babies. The father provides 
the wherewithal for their support, plays with the children, in- 
flicts the discipline promised by the harassed mother when the 
children are over-obstreperous during the day and big-heartedly 
attends the one meeting planned annually by the PTA which 
includes the fathers. (It was probably this kind of family ar- 
rangement which the founders had in mind when they named 
the organization the Parent rather than Parents Teachers Associ- 
ation.) 

Rarely does the husband in such a partnership help with the 
dishes, feed or change the baby, do die family washing in the 
event of his wife's illness, or take over any household task. He 
does not expect to be troubled with the problems pertaining to 
housekeeping. His wife may, in fact, make every effort to pro- 
tect him from these irritations. 

On the other hand, the husband does not explain his work or 
discuss his problems with his wife. She may suffer from his ir- 
ritability when things are not going well at the office or plant. 
She may be expected to soothe and comfort and be understand- 
ing of his mood, but she is neither told the details of his affairs, 
nor is she expected to advise him. He doesn't want to be troubled 
at night about the affairs of the home. He keeps his troubles to 
himself and expects his wife to do the same. He wants peace and 
quiet in the evenings. 
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The vacations such a family takes are the delight of the car- 
toonists who picture the sun-tanned children frolicking gaily 
on the beach while unshaven, scantily-clad, sunburn-peeling 
father lies dozing under a beach umbrella with a paperback 
lying open on his hairy chest. 

Mother, pale as the day she left home, thoroughly disheveled, 
wearily views the old-fashioned sink full of dirty dishes while 
she finger-tests the temperature of the teakettle heating on the 
oil stove in the kitchen of a rented efficiency beach cottage 
("fully furnished, all modem conveniences"). Outside the chil- 
dren's hand-washed clothes flap merrily in the breeze, occasion- 
ally taking a playful skp at the washboard and tub which stand 
on an old table within easy reach of the line. The strict division 
of labor is in full force on Father 7 s vacation! 

This is an exaggerated picture, you say? Undoubtedly, of 
course, no question about it! This is a caricature of a certain 
kind of marriage which, oddly enough, is often a good marriage. 
There is love between the marriage partners, mutual respect, and 
a deep sense of responsibility on the part of each toward their 
marriage. It is entirely possible to have all these attributes and 
still not have the basis for good companionship between husband 
and wife. This is built of experiences shared aside from the 
duties of home and marriage on recreational and leisure time 
experiences. 

In later years, with the children married and living in distant 
cities and the husband retired, a companionable relationship 
becomes of great importance. The responsibilities of both mar- 
riage partners are considerably lessened and in the husband's 
case almost nonexistent except for the financial ones. As the 
physical pleasures of love diminish, companionship becomes vital 
to a happy and satisfying existence. If both must seek pleasures 
and companionship outside the home with each going his or 
her separate way, this may result in situations which are not 
good. 
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This couple must now endeavor to build another kind of 
relationship better suited to their new life and attempt to find 
and develop interests which they can share and enjoy together. 
Unless they can build a comfortable companionship, their mar- 
riage can disintegrate into mere living arrangements born of habit 
and convenience. The ambivalence and impatient tolerance which 
so often underlies such an arrangement cause the interested ob- 
server to wonder why they stay together at all since there is so 
little pleasure in it for either. 

It was such conditions which caused one unhappy wife to 
fill the house with pets she could love. When the disgruntled 
husband complained that he could no longer walk across the 
room without falling over one of the three dogs or nine cats 
and threatened divorce her answer was a sharp: "Go ahead, get 
a divorce! I'll get another dog." 

Partners in Hobbies 

There are those couples who become partners in more 
than marriage. They may share hobbies like our rug making cou- 
ple or even develop a business project together which is more 
hobby than money-maker since it does not support them but 
contributes only in a small way to their income. 

Ruth and Harold shared a hobby. When Ruth became inter- 
ested in making silver jewelry and showed considerable talent 
in it, Harold became interested in lapidary art. Since both had 
full-time jobs as well as teenage children to raise, they helped 
each other in their various duties so that they could have free 
time together. If Harold needed someone to hold the wrench 
while he worked under the car, Ruth helped him. When that 
job was finished, Harold just as obligingly helped with the 
dishes so that they could both be free to work at their hobbies 
together in the basement workshop. The teenagers in the family 
were interested, too, and were permitted and encouraged to in- 
vite their friends to make jewelry or polish stones. 

The workshop became a land of neighborhood "drop-in" 
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center for the children's friends. Harold and Ruth's friends were 
always made welcome and invited to participate, too. 

When Ruth's jewelry was judged good enough to be accepted 
in the Cleveland Art Museum's annual May show, the pieces 
contained the gems Harold had cut and polished. 

Harold become so proficient in his hobby that he had a surplus 
of stones to sell. He also became an instructor in an evening class 
in gem polishing. Ruth's jewelry was made for fun but she sold 
her extra pieces. Neither made a business of the hobby, but any 
money realized from the sales and teaching helped to buy new 
supplies, tools, and equipment. 

A good marriage so strengthened by mutual leisure time inter- 
ests promises a happy, satisfying companionship necessary to 
happiness in the later years. 

Partners in Work Projects 

Art and Georgine were caretakers of a large church and 

lived in on their jobs. Their responsibilities tied them to their 
home more often than not. Any fun they managed to get out of 
life had to be on a catch-as-catch-can basis there. Since both en- 
joyed cooking and serving food, they developed a catering serv- 
ice and prepared and served meals to groups which met in the 
church. 

They were expert candy makers and made dozens of pounds 
of fine sugar candy and peanut brittle at Christmas time which 
they gave to friends and sold to those who appreciated home- 
made candy. 

Because they were so closely tied to their jobs, their vacations 
-were especially precious to them. They planned long trips and 
took both colored slides and black-and-white pictures so that 
they might enjoy their vacations many times over again in retro- 
spect. 

Childhood sweethearts who married young, they have been 
happy partners in marriage as well as partners in work proj- 
ects. 
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The Closed Partnership 

In contrast to the marriage partners who maintain a strict 
division of labor, there are those couples who share their 
thoughts, interests, and problems and develop such a close re- 
lationship that it almost shuts out the rest of the world. Even 
their children may have trouble breaking into their tight little 
circle of love. They suffer together, they rejoice together. They 
have such confidence in each other, they share even their inner- 
most thoughts and impressions, and the memories of these 
moments remain sharp and poignant over the years. The walks 
in the woods, the hours spent gardening, the trips taken together, 
the social gatherings in the home, the hours of song around the 
piano, seemingly commonplace to others, become special oc- 
casions to a couple so close they can communicate across a 
room without words. 

The death of one partner in a relationship so close is par- 
ticularly tragic. The will and courage of the other to carry on 
alone is strained to the breaking point. When so many kinds of 
experiences have been so intimately shared, there are reminders 
at every turn that call up memories and make the adjustment of 
the remaining partner painfully difficult. 

The surviving partner must deliberately try to find new inter- 
ests in new places which revive no painful memories, and care- 
fully build a new life. These new interests, coupled with the 
healing fingers of time, help to close the raw wound and permit it 
to heal to a healthy scar. Later, there can be a return to old 
haunts and a renewal of old interests without unbearable pain. 

The Build-a-Neiv-Life Principle 

Some find solace in working as volunteers in hospitals 
where the fates of the unfortunate people there bring the healing 
realization that they are not alone in their troubles. 

Others seek employment and find that the concentration 
required on the job pulls their thoughts away from their 
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troubles and the activity of It leaves them tired enough to sleep 
again. 

Because the need of the moment is so great, there is a great 
temptation to believe that only something big could be of help 
at such a time. Yet help may lie in something which appears to 
be insignificant at the moment. The gift of a young puppy whose 
constant need for care and affection (which cannot be ignored 
except by the cruel or unfeeling) may prove to be literally a life- 
saver. In return for the care, the puppy rewards the donor with 
love and devotion that are strangely satisfying. His ridiculous 
antics provide light moments which are impossible to disregard 
and are so much needed. 

The widows or widowers who can successfully weather the 
first shock of loss will find themselves aided by the new inter- 
ests they have forced themselves to take on. They will find that 
the pain which accompanies each reminder gradually diminishes 
(impossible as this seems at first) leaving only the residue of 
pleasant and happy memories. 

Remarriage, Or the Carry-On-as-Before Principle 

Everyone resists change even when it is for the worse. 
When it threatens to end something good, the resistance is near- 
frantic. The first impulse is to maintain the status quo under any 
circumstance. When that is impossible, every effort is made to 
create an exact facsimile. 

The surviving member often rushes into another marriage 
while his judgment is clouded and his reason impaired by shock 
and grief. To marry in haste, motivated only by need, is hardly 
the soundest of procedures. "Marry in haste, repent at leisure," 
the old proverb wisely advises. 

If, in more rational moments, the survivor decides that re- 
marriage is the only possible solution for him, he should exercise 
caution by carefully examining his motives and thoughtfully 
analyzing his reasons. Assume, for a moment, that the survivor is 
the husband. If he is in middle age and expects to marry some- 
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one near his age, he does well to remember that a woman in this 
stage of her life has already established her life pattern. She is 
less flexible and apt to be "set in her ways." It may be difficult 
for her to make the adjustments necessary to any successful 
marriage. 

Then, too, the widower, with the pattern of his first marriage 
still fresh in his mind may expect the new wife to fill the vacancy 
left by his first wife and to carry on from the point where her 
predecessor left off. Intent as he is on filling the vacancy, he may 
not see the impossibility of his plan and may not himself make 
the necessary attempts to build a new life with a new partner. 
Unless he is willing to start over again, so to speak, the marriage 
is not likely to succeed. Replacing a wife is somewhat less simple 
than replacing an old car with a newer model of the same make. 

If this is a first marriage for the substitute mate, her objective 
may be considerably different from his. She may be marrying 
for romance, he simply for comfort. The two attitudes may 
prove to be highly incompatible. Beware of rocky reefs ahead 
on the stormy seas of matrimony! 

If a man is marrying simply for the convenience of having a 
housekeeper who "lives in," he should make this clear to the 
candidate for the job. He may find it better to hire a house- 
keeper. It is easier to order (and more reasonable to expect) a 
paid employee to carry out instructions than it is to command 
a wif e who may challenge his authority. 

The Alternate Course of Once-ls-Enough 

The surviving mate may choose to remain faithful to a 
happy memory and be grateful for the good years he has had and 
not take a chance on making a poor choice which he may spend 
the rest of his life regretting. 

The widower may find that with care and practice he can 
become a fair housekeeper. He may establish a smoothly oper- 
ating routine and maintain himself in comfort. With enough 
interests outside his home, he may build a reasonably good lift. 
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While it in no way resembles his former one, it may be sur- 
prisingly adequate. 

He may take justifiable pride in his culinary and homemaking 
skills. He may even join forces with another "loner" for com- 
panionship. Since "two can live more cheaply than one," this 
kind of a substitute partnership may work out to the advantage 
of both, in more ways than one. 

The There' s-Nothing-Left Principle 

Some survivors of a marriage never find the worthy sub- 
stitute. They never really seek one. They choose to probe and 
worry their wound to keep it open and painful. They do not 
hesitate to expose it for others to see. They seem to take pride 
in their grief and produce it regularly as evidence of their death- 
less devotion. They grow to enjoy their misery and are eager 
to share their enjoyment with others. It is this kind of behavior 
which will make a widow say: "My husband has been dead for 
ten years. I have had no interest in life since. My friends tell me 
that this is wrong and that I must make some effort to find 
something worthwhile to do, but I don't seem able to. I've noth- 
ing left. I wish I could die." 

She does not die, however, but goes on unhappily for years 
living her useless, sterile, selfish life, wrapped in self-pity. She 
gives nothing. She has nothing to give. She gradually alienates 
her friends, whose pity and sympathy gradually give way to 
bored and then disgusted impatience, leaving her more and more 
alone in her shrinking w r orld. 

As the words of the song go: "She is more to be pitied than 
censured." She has found a substitute for her lost love self-pity 
but she is too grief -satisfied to know that this is sorry material 
with which to build a worthy memorial 

The Successful Second Marriage 

Occasionally two lone people meet and rnarry and find 
happiness and satisfaction in a second marriage. People with pre- 
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vious experience are more accustomed to the pattern of marriage 
and know better "what to expect and what is expected of them. 
Marriage gives them status and certain advantages in a society. 
Those who have been accustomed to being married members of a 
society often find it difficult to play the role of the single person 
and are uncomfortable in it* It may well be that the widow 
and widower often suffer as much from their loss of status as 
from their grief. There must be some reasonable basis for the 
old adage: "It is easier for a widow (grass or otherwise) to get 
a man, than it is for a woman who has never had one." The 
widow, in fact, may be unhappy with the independence her 
spinster sisters are fond of telling themselves they are unwilling 
to exchange for the privilege of being married. 

Summary 

The wise partners in marriage will plan for the time of re- 
tirement as carefully as they save for the -financial aspects of it. 
Unless they spend leisure hours together in satisfying pursuits 
during the earlier years of their marriage, the money they saved 
will not buy them happiness in the later years when their chil- 
dren are grown and they are alone together as they were in the 
beginning of their marriage. 

This is the period when their earlier joint ventures in leisure 
will pay off in rich dividends of happiness. Retirement will be 
happiest if those who have been partners in everything else can, 
in retirement, be successful partners in leisure. 



CHAPTER SIX 

"ALL THESE PUT THEIR TRUST 
IN THEIR HANDS" 

All these pnt their trust in their hands. 
And each becometh wise in his own work. . . . 
Without these shall not a city be inhabited, . . . 
For these maintain the fabric of the world, 

And in the handiwork of their craft is their prayer. 
From the Apocrypha (Ecclesiasricns) 

The Healing Quality o-f Hands (One Woman* $ Point of 

When my husband died, I was so alone. People tried to com- 
fort and help me, but nothing they said or did helped. It was as if 
they could not get through to me. I felt lost. 

I knew I had to come out of this terrible depression somehow. 
I had to have something to hang on to. I'm not sure I realized it then, 
but I hung on to the Holy Spirit. And I decided I must not let my 
mind or my hands be idle. 

I made my hands do something constructive. I knitted or I 
crocheted. It could not just be busy work. It had to be something 
constructive something that had worth in my mind. 

I read, too, but not just any book. It had to be a worthwhile book, 
one that had meaning and value to me. 

Now as I look back, I know that it was my determination never 
to be idle that helped me to come out of my sorrow and loss. It was 
doing these things which pulled me back into the world agin. 

So speaks a woman of ninety whose hands even now are never 
idle. She lives alone, yet is not lonely. She reads and studies. She 
plays the piano. She has many projects under way. When her 
hands tire of knittbig, she works at making bobbin lace. There 
is always a crochet project in process. A new grandchild will 
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have a sacque or a pair of booties waiting when it is born. A 
granddaughter receives a handkerchief with a border of exquisite 
bobbin lace as a graduation present. Each project has worth to 
the one whose hands are never idle. 

She reads for information since she is constantly trying some- 
thing new. She reads for facts since she is a perennial student. 
She reads for comfort for her mind is attuned to the beauty of 
words and thought. Often she copies some particularly beautiful 
thought and shares it with her friends. 

Her thank-you notes for the small favors from her friends 
are gems. Often they begin with the salutation "My precious 
friend" which not only tells you that she holds you in special 
regard, but serves as a gentle reminder that friends and friend- 
ship are to be counted among life's priceless blessings. 

Her letters close with "May you find something lovely in 
each day" which is both benediction and admonition that there 
is no reward without the search. 

Alfie B. Watkins is proof that she was wise to "put her trust 
in her hands." With them she rebuilt her world shattered by the 
death of her husband. And in maintaining the fabric of her 
world she has remained an active, productive part of the larger 
world and has been a source of inspiration to her family and 
her circle of friends which does not shrink with the years. 

You Build Your World ivtih Your Hands (One Man's Opinion) 

"You can only keep what you give away, but unless you 
make something, you have nothing to give," admonishes another 
retiree who has long put his "trust in his hands" and has become 
"wise in his work." He goes on: 

Everyone should have a hobby that is a making one. The things 
you make help you to build a personal world that you can move 
around in. What you make need only be of personal value. It is 
not necessary that it have a worth to others. The only important 
thing is that it must have worth to you. 

Each of us must have a bit of a world that is our own. The things 
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we build have form. We can see them. They have substance. We 
can feel them. They are real. A world without reality is no world at 
all. Whether we make things such as a footstool or a birdhouse 
with our hands or produce a poem or bit of prose with our minds, 
these things are real. We can look at them. The fun and satisfaction 
we had in making them is as fresh and revitalizing as the day we 
made them every time we look at them. 

The trouble with golf, bowling, fishing, hunting and the like is 
that they satisfy only for the moment. They leave no lasting residue. 
They produce nothing we can give to others. Understand, I am not 
saying that these are not good hobbies and don't have a place in life. 
They are good activities, all of them, but they are not enough. They 
don't build that little world we all need. They have no reality and 
substance in retrospect. The mistake people make is limiting their 
hobbies to this kind of activity alone. You've got to have some 
hobbies in which you make things. 

Take the kids who get into trouble, those delinquents who mali- 
ciously destroy property. You'll find that they have no respect for 
things, their own as well as those that belong to others. Why? 
Chances are that they have never made anything themselves. You 
want to teach children to have respect for things? Then teach them 
to make things. When you make something with your own hands 
you acquire respect for things. That's the only way. 

There is something about making things that brings you satisfac- 
tion you get in no other way. I've made hundreds of photographs 
in my life. Some days I get them out and go through them. They 
give me just as much pleasure looking at them as they did the day 
I made them. 

Another day, I feel like working with wood. Those pieces of rare 
and beautiful woods I cut and shape into cabochons, and smooth and 
polish until I've brought out every bit of chatoyancy so that they 
shine and reflect light like a cat's-eye jewel (wood jewels are what 
they are) give me as much pleasure looking at them as I had making 
them. I get a big kick mounting them in earrings, pendants, tie pins 
and cuff links and giving them away to my friends. What's a fellow 
who has spent all his time playing golf or bowling got to give to 
others? What kind of a world has he built that he can live in after 
he retires? You see what I mean? 
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If it Isn't my wood jewels or photography, it's my drawings or 
my writing I turn to. IVe kept a journal almost fifty years in which 
I've recorded my thoughts. I've written hundreds of poems. I'll 
never be a poet laureate, but my poems give me pleasure and have 
meaning to me. You know, when I write a poem the day is somehow 
"fixed" for me and has special meaning. I think this sextet from a 
sonnet I've written expresses how I feel: 

Composed of easy words with heavy freight, 
The satisfaction of a verse or two 
Increases sought-f or treasured residue 
And leaves me glowing, quietly elate. 
So little brings so much, I wonder why 
It is so difficult to qualify. 

No matter what you do, though, you've got to practice discipline. 
Without it there is no real achievement. There is no freedom with- 
out discipline. Watch a champion skater, an expert dancer, or a 
tumbler. They make a difficult trick look so simple you wonder why 
they are called great. Unless you understand the value of discipline, 
you'll never know the answer. It's through self -discipline, long, long 
hours of practice, self-denial, and hard work that these people 
achieve the ease and freedom of motion that makes you see only 
the beauty and rhythm of their movements and none of the tre- 
mendous physical effort it takes to perform with such a degree of 
perfection." 

Too many of us give up as soon as the going is tough. If we can 
discipline ourselves to hang on until we develop the skill it takes to 
do a difficult thing easily, we gain the freedom of performance which 
lets us feel only the enjoyment and none of the effort we have to 
put forth, whether it is writing a verse, making a piece of furniture 
or making a sketch. 

What makes one book easier to read than another? One writer 
cannot discipline himself to weed out the inconsequentials. It takes 
him ten pages to say what the disciplined writer can say in three. 
You can't find the thought for the weeds, you might say. By the 
time you fight your way through all that stuff, you've lost the 
thought he is trying to convey. The disciplined writer, on the other 
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hand, gets to the point in a hurry, leaving your mind free to digest 

and assimilate his thoughts! 

The rules I try to follow in everything that I do are: Always 
try to avoid doing anything which reduces you to below your best. 
Do all you can with what you have, where you are. Avoid asking 
others to perform below their best. For example, there are occasions 
when we want something done in such a hurry that we compromise 
with our standards and do not take the time to do a good job. We 
give it a lick-and-a-promise treatment and shut our eyes to the poor 
quality of our work. We get the job done and that's all we care 
about for the moment. The job is nothing to be proud of or to brag 
about. As a matter of fact, we feel obliged to point out defects and 
apologize for them to anyone who inspects our work. Now, it's 
one thing to compromise with ourselves; we are the only ones af- 
fected, we are the only ones deprived of the satisfaction that comes 
with a job well done. But when we ask someone else to perform at 
below his standards of perfection, we rob that fellow of his satis- 
faction. When we do that, we are hurting someone else. This we 
have no right to do. 

The greatest thought man has ever had is the Golden Rule. Most 
of man's troubles in the world could be avoided, most of them 
could be solved by the application of this Rule. It isn't that we don't 
know the answer to a better world. We just do not apply what we 
know. 

Such are the thoughts that have taken shape in the mind of 
seventy-six-year-old Arthur S. Gray, another who has put "his 
trust in his hands" and has become wise through his own work. 

Tools of Escape 

The dreams born of sleep are seldom the deliberate prod- 
ucts of our thoughts. We claim no authorship for those sometimes 
disturbing, so often ridiculous, occasionally embarrassing play- 
lets in which we are frequently the unwilling actor-participants. 
Daydreams, on the other hand, are the deliberate products of 
our fancies. We invent the scenarios, we write the scripts, we 
are die producer-directors, we pky the leading roles in our own 
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productions. Sometimes we are the noble hero who gallops to 
the rescue of the lovely damsel in distress. Or we are the honest 
contestant who answers the $25,000 question and plays the gen- 
erous philanthropist to an orphanage faced with foreclosure of 
its mortgage and arrive in the nick of rime to save the already 
unfortunate children from being rudely thrown out into the 
snow-covered streets. Sometimes we are the worm that turns and 
rises up and yells a loud NO to the boss who tolerates only the 
meek-spoken yes-man. 

Periodically, when our real world becomes unpleasant, we 
escape to a world of fantasy which we have built with our day- 
dreams. Then, at the conclusion of the third act of our self- 
written dream drama, we draw the final curtain, douse the 
house lights and, with a sigh, leave the theater and go out into 
our real world again somewhat refreshed, somehow more able 
to cope with its problems. 

Daydreaming is fun and a safe form of escape, to a certain 
extent. But it becomes dangerous (as can any excess) when we 
tend to spend more and more time in our dream world and less 
time in our world of reality. When we can no longer distinguish 
between the two, we are in serious trouble. 

There are those who find no comfort in daydreaming but 
understand and appreciate the need for escape. These "put their 
trust in their hands." Their vehicles of escape are tools. Their 
"dream world" is their workbench or studio. Their "dreams" 
are made of solid stuffs wood, clay, canvas, yarns, metal or 
stone. They are not actors in a make-believe plot. They "dream" 
in a world apart from their work-a-day world, but they remain 
real people in a world of reality, nevertheless. 

Tools as Bridges 

Whereas the air-pictures of a dream world evaporate and 
leave no tangible trace, the products of these leisure time artists 
and craftsmen have substance, form, and beautv. These form 
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tangible links between their real and escape worlds. They form 
a bridge over which the individual may travel back and forth 
with safety. 

These individuals build, in fact, two worlds in which they are 
comfortably at homea world of work and one of play. When 
they feel the need to escape from the tensions and demands of 
their work w^orld, the bridge is there to carry them to their 
world of creative play. Here is refreshment for their tired 
minds and tension-weary bodies. This is where they renew 
their strength. Here they engage in restful activities which ease 
their tensions as mere idleness can never do. This is how they 
put distance between themselves and their problems so they not 
only see them in proper perspective, but may even catch glimpses 
of their sensible and practical solutions. Here they find the 
strength to face those which have no solution except to face the 
inevitable with courage. 

Tools for the Future 

When the time comes for such people as these to retire 
from their work world, the bridge is there to carry them to their 

comfortably similar free-time world. It is filled with satisfying 
memories. They look forward to work uninterrupted by annoy- 
ing time limits which have forced them, in the past, to leave un- 
finished some important creative effort. 

Tools of Comfort 

When death robs an individual of a lifetime partner, leav- 
ing a void which is almost too much to bear, his connection to his 
leisure world is already established, if he can bring himself to 
use it. Once he takes the step, the strict disciplines imposed upon 
the craftsman and the demands on mind and hands help to turn 
his thoughts from his loss to the project at hand. This respite is 
halm for the wound. In the work of his hands, he can find a 
healing comfort. 
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Call it escape, call it sublimation. Whatever you term it, it 
enables many to fill the void left by the loss of a loved one and 
helps them find meaning and purpose again which they can carry 
back from their escape world to the world of reality. 

"These put their trust in their hands . . . and in the handi- 
work of their craft is their prayer," and therein they find their 
answer. 

Such a man is Max Ozebek, a retired railroader whose job was 
inspecting railroad cars. Here and there as he walked along the 
tracks he would find woody weeds growing or an occasional 
scrap of wood. Out of curiosity and his love for wood, he would 
test the most interesting of these with his penknife. If the wood 
seemed to have an interesting color or unusual texture, he would 
carry it home and store it in his garage to age properly. 

The woods used to protect shipments in boxcars come from 
as many places as the products themselves. Odd pieces of scrap 
from here and there found their way to Max's storage place. 

Winter evenings, these pieces are now sawed into the shapes 
of paper patterns which Max has painstakingly cut and fitted 
together by the trial-and-error method into amazingly intricate 
and complicated geometric designs. The wood pieces are fitted 
together and glued until they fill the particular space Max has 
in mind. This area is the only planned part of the design. It may 
be a square for a checkerboard, a rectangle for a coffee table 
top, or a half circle for an end table. 

The border is always the first to be completed. The corners 
coine next. Each is fitted and filled with appropriately shaped 
designs made of scores of pieces of wood, each different in shape 
and composed of various colors and textures cut to show the 
grain to the best advantage. 

Once the corners (all identical) are completed, the center 
design is completed and placed. Lastly, the areas between the 
center and the corners are filled in so that they too make designs. 

When the entire design is finished, the top is carefully planed 
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down from a quarter-inch to perhaps an eighth-Inch thickness. 
Then it is sanded and nibbed until it satisfies him. Max uses no 
stain to give color to his woods. The variety of colors in his 
finished pieces are the natural colors, carefully selected from 
his stock of odds and ends. Each piece represents his choice of 
many experimental cuts he has made until he finds the one which 
shows the most interesting grain of the wood. 

Within a single unit of a design, ten or fifteen kinds of wood 
are represented, each with an interesting history. 

"This Is from the like in our yard. Here is a piece of our 
syringa bush. This is a piece of Philippine mahogany. Here is a 
piece of a rosebush. This is a weed I found growing along the 
tracks. This is birch, this is maple from a branch of a neighbor's 
tree. Here is cherry from our tree and this is a piece of osage 
orange from the hedge of one of my farmer friends," he tells you. 

He smiles at your wonder and accepts your enthusiastic praise 
with a quiet modesty. He answers your questions with a simple, 
easily understood explanation. He tells you, in answer to your 
query as to the length of time it takes to make a table, that 
he worked all of one winter on it. 

"I couldn't have finished It without my little grandson's help," 
he says with a twinkle in his eye. And you are warmed by the 
mental picture of grandfather and grandson working compan- 
ionably side-by-slde in the basement workshop. 

After he knows you better, he overcomes his shyness to tell 
you how long it took him to get back to his workbench after 
his wife died. His daughter takes yon aside and tells you how 
Inconsolable he was and how worried they were about him. 
Once he was back at work at his workbench they saw an im- 
provement. 

This fine gentleman rebuilt his world and found he could live 
comfortably In it again. He, too, wisely "put his trust in his 
hands" and his skill was the fabric with which he rebuilt his 
world. 
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Tools -for Health and Happiness 

Energy can be defined In two ways, as capacity for vigor- 
ous action, or as a force of expression or utterance. All of us are 
endowed with both in varying amounts. 

We call the indi%idual who has unbounded physical energy 
and glories in using it the "athletic type." We may say of an- 
other that he is the "artistic type" because his interests and 
activities lie primarily in the creative arts fields. 

We say of children who dash about in wild, carefree, unin- 
hibited activity that they are working off "animal spirits," so 
closely do they resemble the young colt who kicks up his heels 
and gallops madly about his pasture for no apparent reason. 
Watch children five, six, or seven years of age (boys, in par- 
ticular) when they are engaged in free play. They jump on 
each other, grapple with each other and roll about, looking for 
all the world like a litter of puppies or kittens at play. 

All of us, at one time or another, have felt so filled with good 
spirits that we have wanted to leap and jump about, run to no 
place in particular and shout to the world how good we feel. 
We crave vigorous action and satisfy our need in any way we 
on at the moment. 

As adults we cannot tumble or roll about on the ground like 
young children or leap about like a gazelle on an African plain, 
as much as we might like to. We find less conspicuous and more 
socially acceptable ways of letting off steam. If this feeling comes 
over us when we are at work in an office, we may have to con- 
tent ourselves by walking briskly down Main Street during our 
lunch hour. We hold our heads high, throw out our chests and 
stride along with swinging arms totally oblivious of the stares 
of our less fortunate fellow beings who view us with disgruntled 
envy or smile in sympathetic approval at our show of exuber- 
ance. 

If we are at home, we go out and shovel snow, rake leaves, 
or work for hours in the garden at whatever jobs are in season. 
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If we are apartment dwellers, we invent some errand or find 
some excuse to get out and walk. The urge is so strong, our 
need so great, we seldom deny ourselves by doing nothing. If 
we do, we feel much like the Hon who restlessly paces his cage, 
padding unhappily from one side to the other, stopping more 
from sheer weariness and the futility of his actions than from 
satisfaction. 

We are all well acquainted with this kind of feeling and are 
familiar with ways of working off physical energy. Those who 
are even more cognizant know that we can pull ourselves out 
of lethargy and depression and create a feeling of well-being 
by imitating performances of our better days. If we go through 
the motions of exuberance, we can actually produce the state 
which at first we merely simulate. If, when we are feeling dis- 
satisfied and "tired of it all," we can pull ourselves out of our 
comfortable chairs (which at the moment don't give us much 
comfort, anyway) and force ourselves to walk briskly around 
the block, we find our spirits responding to the stimulation and 
the fresh air. Grim determination soon gives way to wiling 
cooperation. We are no longer pretending to feel good, we are 
feeling good. Our minds feel swept of their cobwebs, our spirits 
rise as the physical exercise sends our blood surging. The fresh 
air we are taking in at a rapid rate releases oxygen into the blood 
and frees it from the effects of fatigue. We are refreshed and 
invigorated, and the world looks brighter to us. 

The Urge To Create 

Less understood by most of us is the equally important 
need for giving expression to the other force of energy which is 

satisfied only by an outburst of creative energy. Filled with this 
kind of well-being, we must give vent to our feelings in an 
"artistic" rather than "athletic" way. In moments like these we 
burst into song or sit down and dash off three long-due letters 
so effortlessly we wonder why we have put them off so long. 
We may go into the kitchen, regardless of the hour, and bake 
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a cake, whip up a batch of fudge, or bake a pie, not because we 

are hungry or because we particularly need what we are making; 
we act to satisfy our need to do something to expend the surge 
of energy which dominates us. We cannot rest, we will not feel 
satisfied until we give It release. It is not the morions we go 
through that fulfill this need, but what we put of ourselves into 
the activity. In other words, it is not the physical act but the 
one of creating which gives us satisfaction. 

The physical activity required to complete the creative act 
Is Incidental. We could prove this by responding to such an 
urge In a purely physical way by taking a walk. While the walk 
may refresh and invigorate us, It will not satisfy us completely. 
We will find ourselves impatient to get back home to "get at" 
something we have left undone for months, fired with a deep 
sense of urgency. If we analyze the situation, we want to do 
something creative. We may get out the material which has 
lain forsfotten in a drawer for months and set feverishly to 
work making a dress for one of the children. Actually it is not 
the child's need for a dress, but our own need to create which 
drives us. 

The Need To Create 

The need to create is a universal one and as basic as hun- 
ger. It is a hunger, in fact, which gnaws at our innards so con- 
vincingly that we often mistake It for physical hunger and 
attempt to appease It by eating. Nothing we take in, however, 
will satisfy. It can be appeased only by a giving-out process 
which occurs when we engage in something creative, such as 
painting a picture, baking a pie, building a comer shelf, or lay- 
Ing a linoleum floor. While these examples all involve making 
something, we would not imply that reading, singing, playing 
a musical instrument, enjoying nature, dancing, or writing are 
not equally satisfying creative activities. All of these are such 
and many will be discussed in subsequent chapters. 
The important thing to remember Is that only when we ade- 
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quately and satisfactorily expend our creative energy in ways 
that bring fulfillment can we achieve happiness. 

Happiness is vital to both physical and mental health. Good 
mental health is necessary to physical health. One old gentleman 
who had become wise in his own work once declared succinctly 
and with appropriate morions: "When I am busy here, I forget 
how I feel here!' 7 

He had long since learned that when his hands were busy 
creating droll and ridiculous animals and birds of pine cones, 
shells, and pipe cleaners or were skillfuMy decorating a wooden 
plate with colorful fold designs or engaged in cutting intricate 
designs on a paper card with a special knife, he forgot his aching 
back. 

Creative Activities, the "Treat" in Therapeutic Treatments 

A large part of an occupational therapy program is teach- 
ing the chronically ill or those confronted with a long convales- 
cence after an accident or illness how to find happiness and satis- 
faction and fulfillment through the work of their hands or 
through other creative endeavor. On the surface, the activity the 
patient engages in appears to be one which exercises and strength- 
ens muscles weakened from disuse, but what happens inside the 
patient during this process is equally important. 

There is more to rehabilitation than getting a patient back on 
his feet. He must want to stay there once he is helped up. The 
will to live so necessary to recovery is not part of the skeleton 
or musculature. It is part of the soul or whatever you call that 
part of a being which generates the energy and gives him power. 
Those without it we say are "sick at heart," and we do not refer 
to the muscle which pumps blood into the system. Unless the 
patient is treated for that illness as well as physical weaknesses, 
complete rehabilitation is not possible. 

The "sickness of heart" cannot be treated from without by 
another. The most a therapist can do is offer the opportunities 
for self treatment. It must be treated from within by the patient 
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himself. When a patient begins to look forward with eager 
anticipation to his turn at the loom, his period at the work- 
bench or rime at the easel, a healing process is going on inside. 
While he may never achieve a complete physical recovery and 
may have to Eve with a physical disability the rest of his life, he 
may actually learn to live as happy and as complete a life as he 
did before Ms accident or illness. 

The creative activities in which he engaged to recover the 
use and strength of his muscles may have done far more than 
that. They may have taught Hm the importance of satisfying 
those inner needs we all possess the need to create, the need 
to give expression to creati\ 7 e energy. Because he has learned to 
do the things which make him feel good inside, he can forget 
how he feels outside. A good mental attitude is an all-important 
part of any cure. 

Mental illness is a sickness inside. It has been established that 
there is often a direct relationship between mental sickness and 
an individual's inability to play. Creative expression is a form 
of play. Occupational and recreational therapy are forms of 
treatment in good mental hospitals. Unless the causes can be 
treated, the cure is only temporary at best. Helping patients find 
satisfaction in creative activities is partial treatment of cause. 

The Poor Health of the Later Years 

Poor health is one of the fears of older persons and is one 
of the serious problems of aging. It is often accompanied by a 
poor mental attitude and general state of unhappiness. Both 
poor health and unhappiness are interrelated and it is often 
difficult to say which came first, which is the cause, which the 
effect. 

Each individual must assume responsibility for his own health. 
Since a poor mental attitude contributes to ill-health, it becomes 
the responsibility of each individual to seek out and engage in 
those activities which bring him happiness and satisfaction. 

Not all the physically and mentally ill are in hospitals. Every- 
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one suffers from both mental and physical disorders of a minor 
degree at one time or another. Xo one can be said to be in 
a perfect state of health. Health is, at best, a relative state. What 
is a "good day" for a chronic sufferer of arthritis might be a 
"bad day" for another whose case is minor. 

Similarly, all of us have our "low in mind," depressed moments 
at one time or another, often for no apparent reason. It is only 
when the state persists or worsens that we become "mental 
cases. 5 ' 

Home Remedies for Self-Treatment 

We are all our own doctors. We all treat ourselves at one 

time or another. We self-prescribe pills for our headaches or 
minor pains and aches. Our medicine cabinets are well stocked 
with self -treatment medications. 

Unfortunately, few of us know how to be our own psychia- 
trists. Yet it is as important to our health to know how to pull 
ourselves out of doldrums as it is to know when to take an aspirin 

for a simple headache. 

Some women rush out and buy a new hat. It is difficult for 
men to understand sometimes how a ridiculous concoction of 
feathers and fluff can do the trick, but if it cures, they consider 
it a harmless enough antidote. Some individuals have a "night 
out on the town." The change of pace, atmosphere, and routine 
may be all it takes to snap us out of a mild depression. Some 
take a short trip or pay a visit to an out-of-town friend. The 
change of scenery or the company of an old friend or loved 
relative may be just the medicine we need. It's a wise individual 
who knows how to cure his "dumps" as well as his headaches. 

Sometimes, however, we cannot use any of the above methods 
to relieve our depressed moments. We may not have the extra 
money for an extravagant new hat, we may not be able to 
afford to go out on the town. We may not have the time to 
get away on a trip or visit. Those who "put their trust in their 
hands" and have become "wise in their own work" understand 
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the Importance of having a sure-core, self-treatment "escape 
world 51 right In their own homes. These can go Into their -work 

shops or kitchens and shut the door of their minds to their prob- 
lems and find help and relief in the work of their hands. "And in 

the handiwork of their craft is their prayer" there is their com- 
fort and their relief. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

"COUNT THAT DAY LOST" 

Count that day lost 
Whose low descending sun, 
Views from thy hand 
No worthy action done. 
James Bobbert, 



Service Is called by many names. The Boy Scouts call It 
"doing a good deed' 7 ; someone once termed it "the rent we pay 

for our room on earth"; Albert Schweitzer calls it "adventure in 
self-sacrifice." We may name it charity or more simply, love. 
We may see service as the Golden Rule in action or regard 
service to others as a duty. 

The name by which we call it is of little importance. Perform- 
ance is what counts, in the final analysis, and the manner of it. 
Even more important than the act itself, is the spirit of it. This 
is the measure of the worth of the deed and the individual who 
performs it. St. Paul described charity or love (they are used 
interchangeably) in this mariner in a letter to the Corinthians: 

Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And 
though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, 
and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. And though I 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor and though I give my body 
to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity 
suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up up. . . . Beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. . . . And now abideth 
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faith, hope and charity, these three; but the greatest of these is 
charity. 

(I Cor.: 13) 

Aldous Huxley terms charity as "the root and substance of 
morality," and adds that "where there is little charity there will 
be much avoidable evil" The distinguishing characteristics of 
charity (love) Huxley gives are "disinterestedness, tranquillity 
and humility." Acts of service bearing these characteristics are 
performed without hope or desire of self-advancement; without 
fear of personal loss or punishment; without ego glorification at 
the expense of others. 

The definitions of true service as given above place service in 
the realm of possibility of any individual. Neither suggests that 
the individual must be wealthy, of high station, of super-intelli- 
gence, of a particular walk of life or of a particular age. The 
avenues of service are open and remain so to everyone. 

Service, Leisure and the Good Life 

If all we need for the Good Life is time for service, none 
of us lacks the means for it. We have leisure in abundance, 

whether we are still employed or retired. We take every short- 
cut, we use every device, we employ every possible method to 
save time. In this we are experts. But to employ advantageously 
this time saved is the trick. We have to learn how to make this 
time count. Time spent in service; ie., time given to others with 
love or with "disinterestedness, with tranquillity and humility" 
this is the time that counts and gives meaning to our lives. 

We are told that "what the soul is to the body, charity is to 
the soul" If this is true, then it is not what we possess which 
gives meaning and purpose to our lives but what we give away 
and the manner in which we give it. Service, or time given with 
love, is at once the simplest yet greatest gift w r e can give and 
the one which brings the richest returns. 
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As is often true, the answers to the deepest questions are 
usually simple. If one were to ask: "How can I make the wisest 

use of my leisure to bring the most satisfaction?" or "How can 
I make my retirement meaningful?" the answer to both questions 
could be simple: "Give time to others with love" or more simply: 
"Be of service." 

While the answer is simple, the application is not. Service is 
something we must learn to understand. To be able to give 
time to others with love is an acquired ability. To serve others, 
we must first be aware of their needs. An awareness of needs 
implies that we understand those who possess them. To under- 
stand others, we must first know ourselves well. To know oneself 
implies maturity. Maturity is neither inborn nor achieved in a 
day. Therefore, to employ one's leisure wisely in acts of service, 
one must first learn how to be of service. We must train for this 
skillful use of leisure as we train for any other skill. 

Training for Service 

We learn about service in childhood in carrying out 
home duties and chores, in service organizations, such as the 
YWCA's and YMCA's, the Campfire Girls, Scouting. In our 
homes, schools and churches, we get our first taste of the satisfac- 
tion of service to others. Adults have their service organizations 
such as the PTA's and the various men's and women's service 
clubs. Churches and various community organizations offer op- 
portunities for service to both children and adults. Each oppor- 
tunity seized and each obligation fulfilled increases our skills and 
widens our horizons of understanding of ourselves as well as 
others. 

RetirementA Time of Need or a Time of Service? 

So much of what we hear and read about the period of re- 
tirement comes under classifications such as these: the disadvan- 
tages and problems of retirement; the needs of older people; the 
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obligations of Industry toward those approaching and those in re- 
tirement; the responsibilities of government, and the community 
toward its senior citizens. These approaches represent complete 
negativism. Any positive approaches to the problem are made 
timidly with a kind of "whistling in the dark" technique. By 
this method we inadvertently or unwittingly (we surely do not 
do this intentionally) give our older citizens cause for self-pity 
or give them fuel to keep the fires of self-pity burning brightly. 
Tell enough people that they are inferior physically and mentally 
simply because they have reached a certain age and they will 
react. Some will believe what they hear, and feel and act as we 
have led them to believe they should act. Others will rise up in 
resentment against such generalizations, and rightly so, since 
to make any generalization is a dangerous and unwise practice. 

In placing so much emphasis on the liability side of this period 
of life, we have almost succeeded in negating the asset side of it. 
If we must persist in treating old age as a disability and our older 
citizens as disabled, should we not also use some of the positive 
approaches we encourage our citizens to use in viewing the dis- 
abled citizens of a younger age? Of them we say: "It's not what 
the disabled person has lost that counts, but what he has left." 
For them we ask: "Not charity or pity, but a chance." In other 
words, in viewing the younger disabled, we take the emphasis 
off what they need and place it on what they have to give. In 
so doing, we take them off the community liabilities list and 
place them on the list of assets. We attempt to take them off the 
list of those who must be "done for" and put them on the list of 
those who can "do" for themselves. 

If we would adopt this attitude toward our older citizens, we 
would be as concerned in giving them increased opportunities 
for service as we are in offering increased services for them. In 
so doing, we could help them to achieve dignity or restore lost 
dignity. We would be offering opportunities for changing self- 
pity to justifiable pride. By using the positive approach in view- 
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ing old age we could help those in their older years find new 
meaning in their lives. 

There are many activities now performed by younger in- 
dividuals which could be performed as effectively by older ones. 
Sniffing envelopes for campaign drives, making bandages, keep- 
ing records of one kind or another up to date, operating a mail 
service to shut-in members of churches and other organizations, 
and dozens of other equally valuable and necessary services might 
be kept as senior citizens' service projects. If they are slower 
than the younger workers (how easily we fall into the negative 
attitude!) an increase in the number to do the job would give 
opportunities to that many more individuals. If the argument 
is that older persons fumble and bumble more (more negativism), 
we should remind ourselves that some of this is due to their fear 
of fumbling. As self-confidence and pride are restored, efficiency 
tends to increase proportionately. 

Retirement The Positive Side 

Retirees have time. They have time in abundance, time 
desperately needed to be filled with meaningful service activities 
that benefit not only the individual who serves but the commu- 
nity which is served 

Those in retirement have skills. Many have been efficient, 
industrious, and skilled workers up until recently. Thus, they 
not only have the means (time) for service but they have the 
know-how of it. There is one phase of modem living which 
is never in overabundant supply; namely, that of service. Many 
needs go unfulfilled, many requests are left unanswered, many 
tasks are left undone, many simple gestures of kindness are never 
performed. In making many of these services available as op- 
portunities for older persons, we not only make it possible to 
accomplish things for the benefit of the community, but through 
taking part in such activities our older citizens become respected, 
honored, and even blessed members of the community instead 
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of being lonely and pitiable misfits. We help to make retire- 
ment a meaningful period of life, full of the rich rewards of 
service. 

However we consider service to others, whether we see it as 

duty or privilege, whatever we call it, be it a good deed, charity, 
or love of others in action, it should be performed without 
coercion and without a sense of being compelled. Schweitzer 

sees service as a coin exchanged in an important transaction of 

life. He calls it "adventures in self-sacrifice." Even at eighty-five, 
he does not feel he has earned the right to sit back and let others 

do for him. He still serves. The reason? 

Reverence for life does not allow me to appropriate my own 
happiness. At moments when I should like to enjoy myself without 
a care, it brings before me thoughts of the misery I have seen and 
surmised. It refuses to allow me to banish my uneasiness. Just as the 
wave has no existence of its own, but is part of the continual move- 
ment of the ocean, thus I also am destined never to experience my 
life as self-contained, but always as part of the experience which is 
going on around me. An uncomfortable doctrine prompts me in 
whispered words. "You are happy," it says. Therefore you are 
called to give up much. Whatever you have received more than 
others in health, in talents, in ability, in success, in a pleasant child- 
hood, in harmonious conditions of home life, all this you must not 
take to yourself as a matter of course. You must pay a price for it. 
You must render in return an unusually great sacrifice of your life 
for other life. The voice of the true ethic is dangerous for the 
happy when they have the courage to listen to it. For them there 
is no quenching of the irrational fire which glows in it. It challenges 
them in an attempt to lead them away from the natural road, and to 
see whether it can make them the adventurers of self-sacrifice, of 
whom the world has too f ew. 1 

Increased leisure offers everyone, young and old, worker or 
retiree, time for service. As in any field of endeavor, we need not 
search afar for opportunities for service. They are often within 

1 Charles R. Joy, Albert Schweitzer An Anthology, Harper & Brothers, 1947. 
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easy reach. If we must "count any day lost," it must be for our 

failure to act rather than for the lack of opportunity for service. 

I expect to pass through this world but once; any good thing, 
therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I can show to my 
fellow creatures, let me do it now; let me not defer or neglect it, 
for I shall not pass this way again. 

Anonymous 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

MAN, MATURE AJVD LEISURE 

We are all children of nature, heir to all her blessings 

but subject, nevertheless, to her inexorable laws. We may deny 
our heritage but we cannot alter the fact of it. We may try to 
fool ourselves that we have established our independence; but 
let us brag of it and nature reminds us gently or painfully, leav- 
ing no room for uncertainty, that our denial of her can never 
be more than a vain or idle boast. 

For a long time now, we have practiced a careless relationship 
with nature. We have behaved as if we have forgotten or never 
knew that she was here millions of years before man made his 
appearance. (Alan is one of her most recent developments, in 
fact.) If we continue in our heedless practices with almost com- 
plete disregard for the consequences, she will be here long after 
we succeed in what we seem determined to do erase man from 
the face of the earth. 

Nature was many things to primitive man mother, teacher, 
physician, source of food, beauty, and inspiration, and answer 
to his spiritual needs. What nature was to primitive man, she is 
still to man today. However we change our way of life, how- 
ever complex we make our civilization, we cannot alter this 
fact or change this relationship. When we do lose sight of the 
fact, we not only impoverish our lives but court disaster. 

Primitive Man and Nature 

When man was new on the earth, he was always con- 
scious of his relationship with nature. She was mother to him. She 
smiled upon him and provided him with the fortune of a success- 
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f ul hunt and abundant crops. Like any parent, she seemed to disci- 
pline him and her punishments were cruel and terrible. Like 
any child, man sought to please her and win her favors, to 
placate and appease her in her angry moods. He praised her 
wonders, he danced and sang for her and gave her sacrificial 
gifts. 

Nature was primitive man's teacher and remains our teacher 
today. She was the author of man's first textbook, the world 
book of knowledge, whose covers are the earth and sky. Every 
green and growing thing, every animal that swam, crawled, 
walked upon the earth or flew above it, every rock and mineral, 
every brook, lake or ocean contributed to the fact-filled pages 
in which man could find answers to some of his burning ques- 
tions if he sought long and probed deeply enough. Nature pro- 
vided man with the sun for his days and the moon and stars 
for his nights as he questioned, searched for answers, and pon- 
dered over those he found. 

He made up stories explaining the wonders for which he 
could find no answers. When he learned to weave the threads 
of fact into the fabric of truth, he folowed two patterns. He 
kept the pattern of fancy which he called legend and created 
the new pattern of truth which he called science. Even today 
we still weave both patterns, realizing that we may never learn 
the true answers to some of our questions. 

Nature was more than teacher. She satisfied man's innate 
need for beauty with her glorious wonders. She delighted his 
eyes with a myriad of colors and the perfection of her designs. 
The rhythm and grace of the movements of the creatures of 
land, sea, and the air, of the grasses and trees as they danced to 
the tune of the wind fascinated him. She tickled his funny bone 
with her absurdities. Man was amused and astounded (as he is 
now) by the mammals which laid eggs and suckled their young, 
the animals who glided like the birds but could not fly and 
the birds who danced in ceremonial fashion during the mating 
season. 
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She was his source of inspiration in his attempts to create 

beauty. He dipped into her palette for her colors and copied her 
designs. She was his physician, providing him with medicinal 
herbs and roots and the healing rays of the snn. She was his 
source of food, opening wide her storehouses, without w r hich 

he could not have survived. 

Nature satisfied man's inherent respect for law and order. The 
regularity of his days and nights, the precision of the seasons, 
the constancy of the movements of the moon and the stars and 

the planets were a steadying comfort to him. 

Nature also frightened him. He stood in awe at her outbursts 

._? 

(when he could view them with safety from some distance) and 
suffered and died when he could not. 

She was his answer to his spiritual needs. She gave a gracious 
invitation to solitude where he could be alone with himself and 
yet feel a part of his world. Aware of his tremendous need for 
her bounties, never losing sight of his dependence on her for his 
existence, man saw her as God and worshiped her or used her (as 
he does even now) as a means to God. 

Man's relationship with nature has been completely one-sided. 
Ours have been the benefits. We have repaid our debts in poor 
coin. We have, in fact, despoiled nature. We have ravaged the 
forests to a dangerous point; we have contaminated the waters 
with our wastes; we have shamelessly depleted the soil; and of 
late, we have dared to fill the air with the dangerous by-products 
of our machines. Huxley calls these "acts of lovelessness" against 
nature and maintains that they lead to lovelessness of art and 
eventually to a lovelessness of human beings. 

We have paid for our ruthlessness in the past. We cannot hope 
to escape the consequences of our rash acts now or in the 
future. In upsetting the natural balances, we have caused our 
farm lands to become eroded and watched the soil blow away 
as a consequence. Flood waters have destroyed our farms and 
industries, taken lives, and caused untold damage. Even as this 
is being written, the Missouri and Mississippi rivers are over- 
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flowing their banks. Now, we have gone beyond even these 
dangerous practices and dared to poison the air, the earth, and 
the waters with the fall-out of our terrible weapons. What can 
we expect but that man himself will be poisoned, in the end, since 
we depend on these for our food and our very existence? 

With nature's constant reminders around us, it is difficult to 
understand how we can apparently dissociate ourselves so com- 
pletely and lose sight of our pkce in the universe. We behave 
as if we were the creators of the world and dictators, responsible 
to no one, empowered to act as we please. We behave as if we 
were immature children ignorant of our responsibilities and 
unaware of the terrible consequences of our willful, heedless 
behavior. 

Big City Life No Romi for Nature 

Yet, if we look carefully at some of our big cities, it is not 
difficult to see how those who are bom or live most of their 

lives in them can never feel an intimacy with nature. We brag 
of the advantages of city life, its conveniences, its theaters, its 
museums, its concert halls, its shops, and all manner of man- 
created wonders and monstrosities. 

Yet all of these put together cannot match the thrill of step- 
ping outside one's door on a day when the calendar says it is 
spring but the weather says it is winter, to find the daffodils 
and crocuses pushing their way through the old snow. They 
know it is spring whatever the weather says to the contrary. 
No great symphony orchestra can equal the sweetness of the 
first sound of birds back from their winter vacation in the south- 
lands or the excited, ecstatic "cheer, cheer, cheer" of the cardinal 
who has stayed the winter and is rejoicing that it is over. No 
painting hung in a museum can cheer the eye like the miracle 
of watching the grass turn green, even as you watch, in the first 
warm spring rain, The big city has nothing to offer that equals 
the thrill of walking around one's garden and feeling one's spirit 
quicken in response to the first green shoots that give promise 
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of the beauty to come. One can almost feel the ground throbbing 
with life beneath one's feet as the plants beneath push, push, 

push, eager to escape the darkness of their cold winter beds. 
There is nothing man-made which can equal the miracle that 
repeats itself every spring and never loses its wonder-inspiring 
quality. 

Those who live close to nature in the mountains, at the sea- 
sides, or on farms; those who live in the cities but maintain their 
gardens, those who vacation in primitive and unspoiled places, 

those who are conscious of the gentle touch of nature and do not 

j 

resent too much her harshness, those who observe her birds and 
growing things, those who grow thingsall these have a different 
outlook on life. They maintain a close relationship with nature 
which provides a richness in their lives which those out of 
touch with her can never enjoy. 

Such simple appreciation of nature leads to an intimacy which 
is all-important if we are to understand our place in the universe. 
Until we realize that man is not the center of the universe, we 
can never achieve the humility that will be the salvation of 
mankind. There can be little doubt that if man persists in the 
conviction that he is aM-mighty and can do as he pleases in and 
with his world, without regard for the consequences, he will 
bring about his own destruction. 

The saddest fact to contemplate is that many who are born, 
grow up, and live most of their adult lives in the big cities will 
never be fully aware of the blessings of their natural inheritance, 
will never understand their place in the universe or achieve 
the feeling of oneness with it. 

The Poorness of Our Inventions 

Never is our careless attitude more apparent than when one 
travels across open country by air to one of our largest cities. 
From the vantage point of a window seat in an airliner, one 
can look Zeus-like down upon the world. From this altitude the 
details are lost. There are no highs or lows, no sharp demarca- 
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tions. All below appears as if it had melted together in one 
mass of many colors. There is no doubt that green is nature's 
favorite color. The carpet of the earth appears as a mono- 
chromatic water color of greens which run pleasingly into each 
other as if the Master Painter had dipped his brush into one 
shade of green after another, touched it to the canvas, blended 
the shades together skillfully with one water-filled brush stroke 
after another until he finally achieved the background which 
pleased him and then added occasional touches of red, yellow, 
brown, lavender, and blue. 

One notices spots, here and there, which spread out in blot- 
like contours which seem out of harmony with the rest of the 
picture. As the plane loses altitude preparatory to landing, these 
blots identify themselves as cities. And, as the details come into 
focus, one is conscious that these clusters of man-made things 
add little to the beauty of the world. 

When the plane touches down, the Zeus mood vanishes, leav- 
ing only the earth-bound mortal. On the long trip into the city 
from the airport, with the beauty just witnessed still clearly in 
mind, the ugliness along the way stands out in sharp contrast. 
One is reminded how Emerson, who having looked at the sun- 
set clouds and caught "the private and ineffable glances of the 
delicately emerging stars" was taught the "poorness of our in- 
ventions, the ugliness of our towns and palaces." 

Two days of walking the sidewalks, riding underground or 
on the surface along the open tunnels which are the streets of 
a big city makes one's spirit rebel and protest: iC What are 
we doing to ourselves? Surely man was not made to live like 
this!" 

It seems almost as if modern man had said to nature with all 
the brashness and cruelty of the young: "I don't need you. I'm 
going to forget you are my mother. FI1 wipe out all memories 
of you. I'll show" you what I can do and how I can get along 
without you. I'll take the knd away from you and cover it with 
the products of my hands." 
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The city Is there to prove that we have done this, competently, 
ruthlessly, and thoroughly. We've scraped the earth clean of 
every living thing with our roaring, growling, scratching ma- 
chines and covered the soil capable of sustaining life with con- 
crete and asphalt. We've fused together steel, stone, and glass 
into cells in which to cage the bodies and souls of men and 
planted them where trees have grown before. 

In destroying natural habitats, we've swept the air clean of 
the birds and the flying rainbows that are the butterflies and 
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replaced them with flying machines a thousand times larger and 
many times swifter that fill the air with their humming, roaring, 

snarlincr sounds. 

o 

We've drawn off the musical sounds of the earth almost as 
one syphons off the pure, distilled essence and replaced them 
with the blatant, impatient, irritating noises of machines that 
assault and offend the eardrums. We've replaced the perfumes 
of the flowers, the clean, fresh green smell of growing things 
and the rich, earthy soil odor with the sickening exhausts of 
our motor vehicles, the stench of our industrial wastes, and the 
unpleasing odors of the garbage and accumulated litter of our 
dirty streets. 

As if this were not enough, we've dimmed the light of the 
stars with gaudy White Ways. Even the full moon looks artificial 
and sadly out of place as she moves along her space path from 
horizon to horizon over the big city. 

Then, having accomplished what we've set out to do, we look 
about at our ugly creations and boast: "See what we've done. 
We, too, can create a world." 

Apparently our boast leaves a sour taste and our victory is 
bitter and without triumph. We feel a strange, discomforting 
emptiness. We find we have been too successful for our own 
good in accomplishing our foolish ambition. Here and there 
we see green things growing in pots. Occasionally we note a 
sign announcing the demolition of buildings and the construction 
of "garden apartments" which promise the restoration of small 
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plots of green. We read of the plans to tear down old buildings 

for the purpose of providing open spaces, parks, and play- 
grounds, indicating that we are soriy we acted so hastily and 
unwisely and are attempting to make amends through these 
token gestures of apology. But it is a sad picture, at best. 

We become fully aware that for some, in the cities, it is already 
too late. They have missed the pleasures of childhood that come 
with growing up where there is space to play. Many will never 
know the thrill of planting and watching seeds grow to maturity. 
Many will never hear the songs or see the brightly plumaged 
birds that are part of common man's heritage. This is the price 
they pay for the "advantages" of city life. These are the "privi- 
leges" of our "high" standard of living. 

The IndividualHis Leisure and Nature 

Again, as we find too often, we must come to the conclu- 
sion that the inventions which we thought would make our life 
easier have not made it better but have depleted it. Certainly, the 
space-hungry cities have impoverished it. No machines, no time- 
savers, no work savers, no city "advantages" can ever be worthy 
substitutes for breathing, living, and growing space where people 
can still maintain a satisfactory relationship with nature. People 
need opportunities to be close to nature. Providing the free time 
for communion with her is not enough if, at the same time, we 
destroy everything of natural beaut}' within easy reach. 

Inside, we are no different from primitive man in his needs. 
Our physical hungers are satisfied with foods which are the 
products of nature. We are still subject to the whims of weather. 
If we upset nature's balances, we must pay the consequences. 
We are no safer now than primitive man was from her terrible 
moods as the inhabitants of the city of Agadir, Morocco, tragic- 
ally learned so recently. We are still in need of the tranquilizing 
effects nature affords us. (Our artificial ones are poor substitutes.) 
We are still in need of her beauty and suffer from the lack of it 
even though we are not always conscious of the fact that our 
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feelings of discontentment and inadequacy and futility are the 
symptoms of this unf ulfilled need. 

No one can fully enjoy the world, wrote Thomas Traherne 
(1737-1774), unless he awakens every morning as if in Heaven 
and can look with reverence upon the earth, skies, and air as 
celestial joys as if he were an angel. To enjoy the world, each 
must feel as if the sea flowed in his veins and as if he were 
clothed with the heavens and crowned with the stars. Not until 
he can see himself as sole heir of the whole world and every 
man as its sole heir can he rejoice and delight in God. Not 
until his spirit fills the whole world and the stars are his jewels, 
till he is familiar with the shady nothing of which the world 
was made, till he loves men enough to want their happiness with 
the same zeal as he desires his own, till he loves the beauty of 
enjoying it and earnestly wants to persuade others to enjoy it, 
can he enjoy the world aright. 

In other words, when we lose our sensitivity to the natural 
things around us, when we fail to enjoy with every one of our 
senses the beauties and blessings that are our birthright as chil- 
dren of nature, we are never complete beings. There are no 
substitutes for the satisfactions of nature. There is no machine, 
no man-made product that fills us with tranquillity, that teaches 
humility, that repairs and restores us, that brings a feeling of 
peace and oneness with the world. If we never develop a close re- 
lationship with nature or allow ourselves to forget it, we are like 
orphans who wonder all their lives who they really are and why 
they are here. The need to belongto be a part of the world and 
know our real place in it is inherent in us all, and its satisfaction 
is necessary to our happiness. When this need is satisfied, we find 
relief from some of the frustrations of modern living, we lose 
some of the feelings of futility which plague us all at one time 
or another, we begin to see some meaning in life. 

If we must live in crowded cities, we need not lose aU touch 
with nature. We must somehow make opportunities for the 
children to become familiar with their natural world and help 
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them to find their place in it. We can begin simply by growing 
green things on our window sills if we have no garden space. 
We can still watch the skies and study the heavens at night. We 
can use some of our leisure to visit the museums of natural his- 
tory, our city greenhouses or conservatories, and our parks- \Ve 
can plan family vacations in our state and national parks where 
nature's wonders remain reasonably unspoiled by the careless 
hand of man. We can contribute to national conservation pro- 
grams which aim to preserve, not only for this generation but 
for generations to come, the natural heritage and birthright of 
every individual. 

In the words of Albert Schweitzer: 

The deeper we look into nature, the more we recognize that it is 
full of life, and the more profoundly we know that al life is a secret 
and that we are united with all life that is in nature. Alan can no 
longer live his life for himself alone. "We realize that all life is val- 
uable and that we are united to all this life. From this knowledge 
comes our spiritual relationship to the universe. 1 

1 Charles R. Joy, Albert Schweitzer An Anthology, Harper & Brothers, 1947. 



CHAPTER NINE 

THE WEED FOR SOLITUDE 

In moments of solitude, whether we deliberately choose them 

or simply respond to a need that wells up from within us, something 
happens that can happen in no other way. We are renewed in our 
ability to bear with courage the loneliness from which there is no 
escape. 

The human situation begins with the premise that in an ultimate 
sense each of us is alone, each a separate individuality. If we stop 
there, we leave the human community in chaos and anarchy. The 
resolution of this dilemma rests in a simple, stark fact. Our aloneness 
is not removed in solitude; it is taken into communion with every- 
one else's aloneness. The ability to care is reborn in solitude with 
the ability to bear. In solitude we sense how intimately we are tied 
to those from whom we are separated. "In one hour of solitude," 
says TiJlich, "we may be nearer to those we love than in many hours 
of communication. We take them with us to the hills of eternity." 
If we ask what is the innermost nature of solitude, we should 
answer that it is both the finding of self and others! A social con- 
science is brittle indeed unless it flows from a relatively intact self. 
No one can practice self-renunciation who does not first have a self 
to renounce. Solitude is not poverty of social vision, but potential 
riches of tenderness and compassion. Let us dare to have solitude, 
not only because we need it to live with ourselves, but because it 
is a basic source of our power to live serviceably with others. 

From a sermon: "Loneliness and Solitude" by 
Jack Mendelsohn, minister of The Arlington 
Church (Unitarian), Boston. 

The Nature of Solitude 

There are those who look upon solitude as a deadly dis- 
ease and take every step to immunize themselves against falling 

132 
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victim to even a light case of It. They dread being alone as others 
fear being enclosed in a small, dark place. They flee from every 
opportunity for it as others avoid the crush of a large crowd. 
They look upon it as a powerful enemy against which they have 
little defense and no hope of victory. They cannot perceive any 
good in it. They see it as a threat to their stability and view it as a 
destructive force which imperils their security. 

Their deep feelings of revulsion may or may not be bom 
of experience but, in any event, they neither seek enlightenment 
nor accept it if offered for fear it would make them change their 
feelings about it. They are like the little boy who said fervently: 
"Fm glad I don't like cabbage because if I did, I'd eat more 
of it and I hate it so!" 

Yet, solitude is as necessary to man as the company of his 
fellows. It is impossible for man to understand fully the true 
meaning of any word until he studies its antonyms. It is difficult 
for him to grasp the full significance of an experience until he 
has been subjected to a contrasting one. How can he fully un- 
derstand and appreciate the taste of sweet unless he has tasted 
sour and bitter? 

For example, it is the contrasts in life that let us see something 
in its true light. The blackness of night just before dawn, the 
ominous stillness before a storm, the deep blue of the sky follow- 
ing days of gray rain, the indescribable beauty of June days 
seem phenomenal because of the contrasting conditions we 
have so recently experienced. Then, as one daylight hour follows 
another, we forget the pitch-blackness of the night. It is difficult 
to recall the utter stillness which was shattered by the fury of 
the storm. As one blue-sky day follows another or as June slips 
quietly into July, the beauty we saw as extraordinary becomes 
die casually accepted, almost unnoticed gift of today. 

As nature has her contrasting moods, man must have his. As 
there is a time for achievement which requires expenditures of 
energy, force, and strength, so also must there be a time for 
quiet growth, for retrospection, evaluation, and assimilation. 
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For man is a creature of contrasts and inconsistencies. Even 
as he basks luxuriously in the warmth of his hearth, he dreams 
nostalgically of the exciting rigors of primitive camping. He 
travels south in the winter to escape the cold and goes north 
in summer to avoid the heat. When he is a boy, he yearns to be 
a man. And, when he has achieved manhood, he wishes he were 
a boy again. He is by nature gregarious, therefore his incon- 
sistency should cause him to seek solitude. But he avoids it more 
often than not and shows that, even in his inconsistency, he is 
inconsistent. 

Solitude is important to man. It is necessary to his achievement 
of peace and contentment. It is a well into which he dips for 
refreshment for Hs soul. It is his laboratory in which he distills 
the pure essence of worth from the raw materials of his experi- 
ences. It is his refuge when the very foundations of his life are 
being shaken by disastrous events. It is his sanctuary made 
holy by the purity of Hs spiritual self-communion. It is his 
Gethsemane where he prays for strength to meet the demands 
and obligations of his destiny. It is his examining and treatment 
room where he probes for the roots of his troubles and attempts 
to cut them out lest they become malignant and destroy him. 
It can become his tomb if he uses it as a permanent means to 
seal himself from the world. 

Solitude Is Spaceless 

Solitude has no particular space requirements. It is, in 
fact, spaceless. It does not need the four walls of a place of wor- 
ship, a secluded den, or a hideaway cabin in the woods. For that 
matter, it does not need open spaces either. It does not require 
the remoteness of a mountaintop, a lonely stretch of craggy 
shore line or the deserted woodland path of a park in winter. 
It can be served equally well within the familiar confines of 
one's own living room whose privacy is yours by courtesy of 
the social demands of your busy family; or, in a small open boat 
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on an inland kke where the fish, as if recognizing your need, 
politely refrain from disturbing you by snapping at the bait on 
your dangling hook; or, on the sidewalks of a quiet residential 
neighborhood in the early evening hours when they have been 
deserted by the few who still use them. 

Solitude Is Timeless 

As solitude is spaceless, so also is it timeless. It knows 
neither season nor time of day. It does not need the deathlike still- 
ness of an evening snowfall or the fragrant brilliance of autumn 
any more than it needs the subdued sounds and sMllfully camou- 
flaged signs of early spring or the drowsy hours of a summer 
afternoon. 

Solitude sets no time limits. On one occasion, a few seconds- 
die time it takes to search the deep recesses of your mind for a 
worthy answer to a deep and ponderable question will be 
sufficient. Then again, hours out of all the days of a month will 
seem too brief a period. 

Solitude requires no certain pose or particular physical motion 
or lack of it. One need not seek it with the clasped-hands, 
bowed-head, kneeling posture of reverent prayer. One may find 
it standing beside the crib of a sweet-smelling, rosy-cheeked baby 
or at the kitchen sink when one's hands are busy in the warm 
soapy suds of the dishpan or engaged in kneading a soft but 
firmly resisting sponge of bread dough. 

The Demands of Solitude 

Although solitude requires no special pkce, season, or ac- 
tion, it does impose some exacting and rigid demands. Unless you 
meet these, it is almost impossible to achieve a state of detach- 
ment which will yield the desired results. 

Solitude abhors distractions. While it is immaterial where or 
how we seek solitude, the place we seek it must be free of dis- 
tractions which provoke or command attention. We need not 
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necessarily seek a soundproof room or a secluded spot miles 
from the racket of civilization, but squealing brakes, blaring 
rock-and-roll, or planes breaking the sound barrier will not be 
helpful. 

There are some who might suggest that music will induce 
the solitary" mood. THs is not necessary but if music is used, it 
must be the soft, restful kind which blends into the atmosphere. 
Its melodies can neither be painfully melancholy, so beautiful 
they stir the soul, nor so hauntingly familiar they beg us to hum 
along. The rhythms must be smooth and flowing, uninterrupted 
by sudden tympanic explosions. In other words, it must be a 
land of background music which neither stirs the imagination 
nor demands response, the type which would be totally unsatis- 
factory if one were seeking satisfaction through music. 

The sounds of nature do not destroy solitude and often induce 
it. The bird songs, the rustlings and whisperings of breeze-busy 
trees, the sounds of brook, shore, or waterfall when nature is at 
peace are irresistible invitations to the quiescent solitary mood. 
But when nature is disturbed and the winds roar and howl, 
when the waves lash angrily at the shore, when the trees 
groan and crack, a solitary mood often becomes as turbulent as 
its surroundings. But even such a solitude has its place and 
value. 

Solitude will not tolerate an atmosphere contaminated with 
distractions which titillate or torture the senses. The acrid stench 
of a smoldering cigarette or the tantalizing odor of frying onions 
wiH tear a solitary mood into irretrievable bits. The insulting 
challenge of a buzzing fly or the whining threat of a bloodthirsty 
mosquito will shatter solitude. The discomfort of a rock or stick 
pushing hard against tender flesh or unyielding bone, the prick- 
ling gone-to-sleep numbness of an arm or leg too long stationary, 
or the itch of a woolly blanket or sweater on sensitive skin, 
neither contribute to nor permit a solitary mood. We must be 
.relatively comfortable physically. In other words, if we are too 
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hot or too cold or if the sun is blinding bright, if we are too con- 
scions about our physical discomfort, solitude will elude us, 

Opportunities for Solitude 

We cannot command solitude. We do not go to it con- 
sciously and say: "Okay, I'm ready now. Take over." Rather, it 
seeks us out and issues its gracious invitation. It may come to us 
in unexpected moments and unlikely places. We may wake in 
the early morning and find it in the quiet darkness. We may step 
outside bound on an errand and meet it in the soft spring air, 

Opportunities for solitude are seized, not manufactured. Hur- 
rying frantically to make time for it or carefully creating a 
"loaf-of-bread-a-jugof-wine-and-thou n or a pipe-slippers-and- 
glowing-fire setting for it does not guarantee success. We do 
not woo solitude, we yield to it. We lose ourselves in it, and 
our loss is our gain. 

Solitude and the Pain of Adversity 

Solitude waits for us in times of bitter disappointment and 
great loss. It off ere a refuge where we may conceal ourselves from 
curious or sympathetic eyes even as an animal hides himself to 
lick his wounds to heal them. Anguish is often the bitter herb 
which purges our soul and leaves it clean. Pain purifies even as 
it burns, refines even as it threatens to destroy, strengthens even 
as it seems to reduce us. 

Adversity is our school and proving ground. It teaches and 
tests IK. Without it, we can develop neither strength to suffer 
nor ability to endure. Every time we avoid responsibilities 
which may cause anguish or pain or employ the tranquilizer 
method to alleviate it, we deny ourselves the opportunity to 
practice fortitude and thus increase the limits of our endurance. 
In failing to face up to sorrow, tribulation, and pain, we diminish 
ourselves. Parents who overprotect their children to ease their 
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way in the world actually rob them of the armor they need 
to protect themselves in the daily battles of living. 

Pain is our adversary-friend. As we wrestle with it in our 
solitude, it can defeat us only if we permit ourselves to be de- 
feated. Unless we meet it and engage in struggle with it, we 
can never know the limits of our endurance, we can never 
know our true worth. Solitude is the meeting ground and the 
battlefield where many of the straggles of life are fought and 
won. 

The Approach to Solitude 

We must approach solitude with the humility of the 

psalmist and acknowledge the need for the help that comes from 
the hills to which we lift our eyes. We must learn not to fear the 
aloneness of it since it prepares us for the crises of life in which 
we must all be solitary as we must be alone at death. In compre- 
hending our aloneness, we become capable of understanding the 
loneliness of others. As Goethe wrote: "None but the lonely 
heart can know my sorrow." 

We must approach solitude stripped of the pretenses with 
which we mask our souls if we would catch a glimpse of the 
magnificent naked soul of man of which ours is a counterpart. 

The Blessings of Solitude An Achievement 

The blessings of solitude are achieved. We come by them 
with practice. While our need for solitude is inherent, our recog- 
nition of this need and the appreciation of the function of soli- 
tude are acquired. Children need help in developing under- 
standing of it. They need opportunities of time for it. They 
must have access to space free from distractions for it. 

It is necessary to the growth and development of a child as 
food and water. The lessons he learns in his solitude will guide 
him all his life. The strength he develops will sustain him in 
adversity. The understanding he acquires will make him a better 
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citizen in Ms community, and his community will be the whole 
world. 

The Rewards of Solitude 

The understanding of the function of and the ability to 
achieve solitude provides many rewards. As Marcus Aurelius 
wrote: 

Men seek retreats for themselves, houses in the country, seashores 
and mountains; and thou too art wont to desire such things very 
much. But it is within thy power whenever thou shalt choose to 
retire into thyself. For nowhere, either with more quiet or more 
freedom from trouble, does a man retire than into Ms own soul. 

Constantly give to thyself this retreat, and renew thyself; and 
let thy principles be brief and fundamental, which, as soon as thou 
shalt recur to them, will be sufficient to cleanse the soul completely, 
and to send tfaee back free from all discontent with the tMngs to 
wMch thou retumest. 

Remember to retire into this little territory of thine own, and 
above all, do not distract or strain thyself, but be free, and look at 
things as a man, as a human being, as a citizen, as a mortal. 

When thou hast been compelled by circumstances to be disturbed 
in a manner, quickly return to thyself and do not continue out of 
tune longer than the compulsion lasts; for thou wilt have more 
mastery over the harmony by continually recurring to it. 

Look within. Within is the fountain of good. 

A Prayer for Modern Man A Plan for Solitude 

Slow me down, Lord. 

Ease the pounding of my heart by the quieting of my mind. 
Steady my hurried pace with a vision of the eternal reach of time. 
Give me, amidst the confusion of my day, the calmness of the ever- 
lasting hills. Break the tension of my nerves and muscles with the 
soothing music of the singing streams that live in my memory. 
Help me to know the magical restorative power of sleep. Teach me 
the art of taking minute vacations: of slowing down to look at a 
flower, to chat with a friend, to pet a dog, to read a few lines from 
a good book. 
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Remind me each day of the fable of the hare and the tortoise, 
that I may know that the race is not always to the swift; that there 
is more to life than increasing its speed. Let me look upward into 

the branches of the towering trees, and know that they grow tall 
because they grow slowly and well. 

Slow me down, Lord, and inspire me to send my roots deep into 
the soil of life's enduring values, that I may grow toward the stars 

of my greater destiny. Amen. 

Anonymous 



CHAPTER TEN 

LEISURE AND MISCELLANEA 

(NOT TO BE CONFUSED WITH TRIVIA) 

The Fine Art of Loafing 

Loafing is an art, mistakenly rated low on the totem pole 
of artistic endeavors, but it is an art nevertheless. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to practice in this jet-propelled, mobility- 
mad age where front porches and Boston rockers are fast disap- 
pearing from the urban scene. 

There are still those in modern communities who are uncon- 
taminated by the germs of the high standard of living and remain 
steadfast devotees of this ancient art. 

As the Welsh have their eisteddfods and the mountain folk 
their singirf gatherings, these modern loafers have their loafing 
contests. The participants assume a comfortable position and a 
thoughtful look. The one who moves the fewest times in an 
hour is declared the winner. 

To the visitor-observer, the contest suggests one thing vita- 
min deficiency. On second thought, he surmises that great effort 
is required to remain motionless for so long, but this is not true. 
Lack of effort would be the better term for it. 

LoafingA Reverse Yoga 

The fine art of loafing is a kind of reverse yoga. Whereas 
the yogi concentrates and disciplines his body so that he may as- 
sume the most uncomfortable positions and hold them comfort- 
ably, the loafer effortlessly assumes the most comfortable position 
possible. Once he is comfortable, there is no need to move. 

141 
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Loafing is Mn, many rimes removed, to solitude. It is a kind of 
unschooled, self-taught, wise but nonintellectual, simple and un- 
sophisticated cousin to it. Whereas Cousin Solitude observes, 
ponders, weighs and self -analyzes his motives, Loafing Cousin 

observes others (so long as they remain in his direct line of vision 
and he need not move his head) with idle curiosity and simply 
looks through them. 

Some artists of loafing feel the need for props. They hold 
a newspaper or magazine as a kind of shield against interruption 
or as a mute excuse for their immobility while they sit on a 
park bench or in a commuter coach. Others hold fishing poles 
for the same reasons. 

These are second-rate artists. The true artist needs no props, 
nor does he feel the need to disguise his occupation (or rather 
lack of it). He does not worry what others think of him. In 
fact, he is not worrying or thinking at all. He is in a state of 
suspended animation, a worry-free atmosphere. He is oblivious 
to the world, to responsibilities, to cares, to anything. This is 
more difficult to do than it appears. 

To be a first-class student of the art of loafing, one must be 
at ease with himself, fond of his own company, and at peace 
with the world. He can't be mad at anybody. He must be able to 
stand, sit, or recline quietly without the slightest inclination to 
move. He must be able to develop a temporary but complete 
deafness which shuts out any distractions such as radio, hi-fi, 
television, the voices of questioning children, or a summoning 
wife. 

Unless those around him are appreciative of the art of loafing, 
his lack of animation will fill them with distress and set them 
upon him with numerous suggestions. The idea of doing nothing 
(or so it appears to the untrained eye) affects people like the 
bite of a mosquito. They itch to find something for the loafer 
to do. 

Immunity to suggestions is not developed easily or without 
practice. Only the best trained loafers can achieve it. The length 
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of time a loafer can resist or withstand interruption, determines 
his rating. A first-class loafer can outlast all would-be inter- 
rupters. Second-class loafers can eliminate all but one before 
surrendering. The loafer who gives up in less than an hour is 
considered a duffer. 

There are those who argue that the first-class loafer described 
here belongs to the outmoded hay-burner age and that his mod- 
ern counterpart is one who can remain in orbit at Mach 6.2 and 
still do nothing. Do not let yourself be confused or misled. The 
only genuine loafer is the fellow who, when asked: tc What are 
you doing tonight?" answers, "Nothing." and means it. 

A movement to preserve the art of loafing is now being 
organized by leisure time educators. Their motto is: "Half a 
loaf is better than none. 57 Anyone, anywhere is invited to join. 
Simply do nothing about it. Do this at least once a day. When 
you have done this long enough to establish the good habit of 
loafing, you may consider yourself a full-fledged member with 
all privileges. 

The Art of Baking Bread 

There are those who still bake their own bread out of 
fierce loyalty to the preservation of the noble art, and because of 
an uncompromising pride which will not let them sink to the 
depths of utter degradation of consuming the modern excuse for 
bread. They remain defiant holdouts in the mad stampede to avail 
themselves of the high standard of living and its highly touted 
advantages, one of which is paper-wrapped, ready-sliced "bread." 

Those who lovingly create hand-crafted and delectably edible 
examples of flaky-crusted tender loaves for their own con- 
sumption see no resemblance between the products of their 
kitchens and those of what they term the "mess-production 
bread factories." 

They maintain that the automated product of today bears as 
little likeness to their superb examples of the staff of life as the 
toothpick bears to the pole vaulter's staff. 
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They question the advertised claims extolling the healthful 
and energy-producing qualities of the factory-made product 
and are particularly scornful of any statement lauding its flavor. 
They consider its matchless ("Who would want to match it?" 
they ask) flavor an insult to discriminating taste buds. 

In the effort to preserve the art of home baking, they conduct 
workshops to educate the people in the vast differences between 
the mechanicaEy produced and the handmade products. Their 
classes tour the neighborhoods of bread factories at baking time 
so the students can compare the sour yeast odor which pours 
out into the surrounding atmosphere as the machine-made loaves 
pass on conveyor belts through the huge ovens, with the tempt- 
ing fragrance which permeates the home bakers' kitchens at 
baking time. They even permit the students to lean over and 
smell their beautifully browned and tantalizingly odoriferous 
loaves as they cool on racks. 

They are now organizing to lobby for legislation which will 
require that every bread wrapper carry the word "synthetic" 
to warn all unwary buyers, who are now led to believe they 
are buying a genuine product, of the true nature of their pur- 
chase. 

Further, they challenge any manufacturer to cross loaves with 
them in any kitchen he wishes to name, on any morning, as the 
yeast rises in the sun. Not only would they welcome such a 
challenge, but they would bet all their dough on themselves, so 
sure are they of the outcome of the contest. 

Pets Companions of Leisure and Retirement 

Man was not meant to live alone though there are times 
when circumstances seem to indicate otherwise. There are those 
who submit to what they believe is their destiny and live lonely 
lives. Others defy the Fates and provide themselves with the com- 
panionship of brightly plumaged apartment-size parrots known 
as parakeets, with a full-bred (or one of doubtful parentage) 
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example of man's best friend, the dog, or lore into their homes 
with tempting saucers of milk some independent or stray feline 
who is looking for better quarters. 

Anyone who has ever owned a pet of any kind, feathered, 
furred, or the scaled aquatic variety can entertain listeners for 
hours with accounts of the antics of their unhuman companions 
who display such undeniably human qualities, if one is familiar 
with their method of communication. 

These companions (never call them masters since this implies 
they are their pet's overlords instead of friends) of pets, often 
have to spend many long hours without human companionship. 
With unlimited time to observe their animal friends in many 
moods, they eventually are able to tell exactly what their pets are 
thinking. A fish enthusiast, for example, can tell if his pets are 
languid with love or just hungry and knows whether to supply 
them with a mate or with food. 

A dog's friend can tell you what each bark means. While 
every "woof" may sound identical to the visitor's untrained ear, 
to the dog's companion, this woof means "I want out, 7 ' that 
woof means, "Excuse me, but isn't it time for supper?" Another 
woof warns, "There's a stranger coming up die front walk. 
Take a quick look and tell me what to do. Shall I scare him off 
or just warn him we'll stand for no nonsense?" 

Human companions to cats are just as adept in interpreting 
the meaning of edh^pieow." Those who own talking birds have 
less interpreting These animals usually speak for them- 

selves when they overcome their shyness around visitors. 

It is not the purpose here to extol the virtues of one kind of 
animal companion over another. To each his own, since it is an 
established fact that there are dog-people, just as there are 
cat-, fish- and bird-people. We have not mentioned monkeys as 
pets, but there are unquestionably monkey-people just as there 
are animal-people (those who do not specialize). When these 
types seek pets, dog-people will invariably select dogs, cat-people 
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will house cats and animal-people will harbor one or more of 
many species and delight in the ability of natural enemies to 
live in harmony with each other. 
We, therefore, do not suggest kind or number since the human 

beings take care of the first and nature the second. Our purpose 
is only to suggest that pets contribute immeasurably to an other- 
wise lonely life and give devoted, entertaining, and uncomplain- 
ing companionship, returning love, not merely measure for 
measure, but more often two or three measures for one. 

Lest we have left the reader with the mistaken idea that such 
derogatory terms as "he's a dog" or "that she-cat" or "he makes 
a monkey out of himself" apply to those we have termed dog- 
people, cat-people or monkey-people, we hasten to clear up the 
misconception. They do not! If animals have human qualities, 
then just as surely people display animal characteristics. There 
is one difference, however. When we ascribe human qualities to 
animals, we pay them a compliment, but when we reverse the 
process, we intend an insult to the human being. Pet lovers see 
a weakness in this line of reasoning and point out that to call a 
person a dog is really an insult to the dog. (What dogs think 
about this has never been recorded and offers a fascinating sub- 
ject for research.) 

In any event, a pet is an ideal companion for the individual 
who suddenly finds himself alone. In the first place, the acquisi- 
tion of a pet puts a living, loving companion in the home without 
the risks involved in taking in an untried human companion. 
Whereas pets invariably prove to be tried and true friends in 
a short time and cause the human to fear their loss, the human 
companion may prove only to be trying and cause the lone 
person to wonder how he can politely but effectively tell him 
to get lost. 

Owning a pet helps to keep the human from turning his sad 
or lonely thoughts too deeply inward to the point of personal 
disaster. Pets need attention and only the completely unfeeling 
individual can ignore their mute appeal or pitiful cries for care 
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or disregard the tokens of love and affection they offer so 
unrestrainedly. 

Pet owners must get out of the house if for no reason than 
to buy pet supplies. Since pets need particular kinds of foods, 
the human beings must go to pet stores. The owners of such 
establishments are usually incurable pet fanciers. Those who 
frequent these stores are similarly afflicted. Pet friends easily 
strike up conversations with each other as they could not do 
with other perfect strangers since similar interests make the 
best conversation openers. Pet-friend discussions sound much 
like those of young mothers who meet perambulator to peram- 
bulator when they have their young out for their constitutionals. 
Pet friends compare notes, swap stories, and brag in much the 
same manner as young mamas. 

This social phenomenon is not necessarily restricted to the 
confines of the pet stores. It can occur wherever two people 
happen to drop a chance remark. One story follows another 
and finally an invitation to meet the fabulous creatures ensues. 
Pets seldom brag, but if they did many could tell how they 
brought their people together and were the spark which set off 
a beautiful friendship. 

With dog-people, it is a tossup as to who takes whom out. It 
matters little whether the dog takes his person out for his con- 
stitutional or the person takes his dog out for his exercise. The 
important thing is that both get out. 

There are other arguments which could be given here in favor 
of pets. Cats and dogs have been praised by many as foot warmers 
on cold nights although in this age of electric blankets, this is 
not a selling factor. Here again, if animals could talk, they would 
probably tell you they enjoy these newfangled bed warmers as 
much as human beings do. Many have already indicated by 
their actions that they favor electric blankets over the old- 
fashioned wool or feather coverlets. 

Pet companions seldom complain except when they are ill, 
and even then they are often pitifully mute. They are sensitive 
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to their friend's moods and seem to know when to be quietly 
loving and tenderly understanding and when to register wild 



Those who understand pets will tell you that there are people- 
dogs just as there are dog-people. Whereas dog-people prefer 
dogs to any other kind of pet, people-dogs imagine they are 
people and emulate humans in many ways and expect to be 
treated as such. So successful are they in their kind but unmis- 
takable demands, their human companions invariably succumb 
and treat them in the manner in which the dogs wish to ac- 
custom their humans. So sure are the humans that these dogs 
understand human language, they often spell out words they do 
not wish the dog to hear. To date, it has not been recorded that 
people-dogs can spell although they have successfully mastered 
so many human abilities, it is probably only a matter of time 
until they can. People-dogs often indicate their dislikes in human 
ways. They will turn up their noses disdainfully at people and 
other dogs they dislike instead of biting them dog-fashion. They 
have been known to spit out food distasteful to them instead of 
walking away dog-fashion with tail-between-legs apology for 
disappointing their human friends who may have tried hard to 
tempt their appetites. 

There is no end to what animals can do when they become 
people-animals. Such stories are legion. Such pets are the most 
fun of all and the best companions. One need never fear, or feel 
silly, talking to them as if they were human. One would, in fact, 
feel sillier talking to them as if they were dogs. 

Certainly there are no better companions for leisure than 
pets, and few more satisfying. Probably the most pitiable of all 
humans are those who have never had experience with pets. They 
have no happy pages of memories to turn back to in their book 
of life. They have no stories to match those of their friends, 
who either have pets now or have had them in the past. We 
come back to our opening statement: "Man was not made to 
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live alone" and add, in all truth and sincerity, "without a pet 
sometime in his lifetime." 

Leisure and the State of Single Blessedness 

There is one state (not to be found on any world map or 

accounted for in any history) which has maintained its freedom 
and independence as far back as anyone can remember. It is 
called "The State of Single Blessedness" and is peopled with 
bachelors, spinsters, and those released, by one method or an- 
other, from the bonds of matrimony. These have emigrated here 
out of choice, loss, resignation, or a combination and have re- 
mained to become enthusiastic citizens. 

The women of this state have not always enjoyed the status 
of first-class citizens. It began when they were given equal op- 
portunities for education with men* Once they were qualified 
educationally, there was no denying them. They invaded busi- 
nesses and professions formerly open only to men. Then they 
won the right to vote. Gradually they have been granted free- 
doms that men have considered solely theirs for hundreds of 
years, among them the right to move freely about in society 
and participate in all kinds of leisure time activities. In the past, 
single w^omen were expected to spend their leisure in certain 
ladylike activities or to sit with folded hands sadly contemplat- 
ing their unmarried status. Those who went out in society im- 
properly chaperoned and engaged in unseemly activities were 
termed "not nice." 

That women, particularly single ones, have come into their 
own and have attained a status and freedom not unsiimlar to 
that of single men is evident. In the past all single women were 
called "spinsters" or "old maids" and the general feeling was 
that they had remained single because they had never had the 
opportunity to marry. That a woman would choose to remain 
single was unthinkable unless she were nobly remaining faithful 
to a sweetheart who had died an untimely death. The term "old 
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maid' r is seldom used these days and then is usually applied to 
an individual (man or woman) because of attitude rather than 
marital status or lack of it. Now such terms as "businesswoman," 
"career woman," "dedicated public servant" are more often 

used, indicating recognition of the contributions of such women 
to society and respect for their ability to prove their worth in 
business and the professions. 

Women have established their freedom in the social world as 
well. Mobility, formerly belonging to men only, has now been 
granted single women. Many travel extensively in every part of 
the world. They travel alone, with companions, or with con- 
ducted tours. 

Leisure activities formerly considered for men only or un- 
ladylike are now open to women. Women are free to participate 
in all kinds of sports, team as well as individual ones. They have 
their own golf tournaments and bowling, basketball, field 
hockey, and softball leagues. 

Women have their own business and professional organiza- 
tions, service clubs, and are permitted membership in the 
women's auxiliaries of many men's organizations. The Leagues 
of Women Voters have performed noteworthy public serv- 
ice and are regarded with healthy respect. Other similar com- 
munity organizations offer opportunities for membership and 
service to the community to single women, employed or re- 
tired. 

\\TiiIe it is generally conceded that socially there is not much 
mixing of married couples and single men or women, this is not 
a hard and fast social rule. This practice has resulted more out 
of lack of common interest and the discomfort of the single 
person who feels out of place in a group where everyone else 
has a partner. As a result, most of the social activities of single 
men and women are limited to the company of their own sex 
except when they are invited to informal gatherings at the homes 
of their married friends. Churches offer programs for single 
men and women. YMCA's and YWCA's also promote co-recre- 
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ational activities but usually for younger married men and 
women only. Of late, the Golden Age programs also offer op- 
portunities for unattached men and women as well as married 
couples to meet socially. 

There are those who insist the life in the State of Single 
Blessedness cannot be as Utopian as it is pictured by its happy 
inhabitants and maintain that their glowing reports are sheer 
"whistling in the dark" and poorly disguised rationalizations. 
They refer, probably, to those "misplaced citizens" who fled 
there for temporary refuge after having been cruelly jilted or 
left waiting at the altar. These have never taken out their citizen- 
ship papers because they still have hopes of emigrating to the 
State of Matrimony and will never be happy until they do. They 
live in hopes which change to bitterness as their possibilities 
dim with time. It is they who give the State of Single Blessedness 
a poor reputation. Fortunately, they do not represent the major- 
ity of the populace. 

There are some married individuals who look upon those in 
the State of Single Blessedness with pity and attempt to make 
them discontented with their lot by telling them how much they 
are missing. The single ones point out: "It may not be the best 
state in the world but it certainly isn't the worst." They point 
out that there are many kinds of love which enrich a life, and 
that unmarried persons are not necessarily unloved. They argue, 
too, that those in the neighboring State of Matrimony are not 
always blissfully happy and suggest that life in matrimony isn't 
always smooth sailing. 

"But," say the critics, "you'll never have any children to love. 
And who will look after you when you are old? " 

The bachelor or career woman argues that one need not 
necessarily be parent to a child to love it or have it return one's 
love. They tell of children who have bestowed on them the 
honorable title of "aunt" or "uncle" with all the privileges 
thereto attached and suggest that being chosen by a child is 
quite an honor. To be singled out for one's merits and given an 
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honorary title is more of a tribute than to acquire the title by 
accident of relationship. 

"As for having someone to look out for us when we are old," 
the career woman continues, "that's hardly a selling point in this 
day and age of one-generation homes or apartments where there 
is no room for Grandfather or Grandmother. We know we will 
have to take care of ourselves in our old age and make our own 
arrangements. It's less heartbreaking than to know that one's 
children neither have room for their parents nor want to assume 
responsibility for them." 

"But to be alone all your lives and never have a home," the 
critic cries, "that's the worst part of all." 

'We have no kw in this state," the bachelor says, "that re- 
quires people to live alone because they are single. I can show" 
you any number of Hen Houses, Widowers' Wigwams or 
Bachelor Barracks where singles have pooled their resources and 
rented or bought a house together and enjoy many of the com- 
forts of home. They entertain and are entertained and lead active 
and productive lives. They pay taxes and contribute in every 
way to the economy of the community. If any of our citizens 
are lonely, it's of their own making and choosing, and not out 
of necessity." 

"It's just not natural," the critic continues. "People ought to 
be married. That's the way nature intended it when she created 
two sexes!" 

"No," the career woman responds, "it's not natural perhaps, 
but for one thing, the numbers don't always come out even. 
Then, too, some individuals are simply not suited emotionally 
or physically (through no fault of their own) for marriage. 
Many have wisely chosen the State of Single Blessedness rather 
than bring unhappiness to a mate or to any children which might 
result from the union. 

"Don't minimize the contributions of those who have excep- 
tional ability and a powerful drive to achieve a particular goal 
in their careers and have sidestepped marriage deliberately," the 
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bachelor adds. "They are literally married to their jobs and 
consider that another marriage would practically constitute 
bigamy. Many of these have made wonderfully worthy contribu- 
tions to their fields of endeavor and to humanity in general, in- 
dicating that they probably chose wisely when they elected to 
remain single." 

"Marriage doesn't have to stop the career of any woman. 
Many have managed to do both successfully," the critic inter- 
poses. 

"True," agrees a businesswoman, "most single women are 
full of praise for those women who can run a career and family 
successfully, but they consider them exceptional. They would 
argue, in all modesty, that they did not consider themselves 
capable of both. Since the drive to succeed professionally was 
stronger than the urge to marry or, perhaps, the offers of mar- 
riage were not attractive enough to supersede the other goal, 
they pursued the more attractive one and remained unmarried." 

"Instead of criticizing or pitying the citizens of the State of 
Single Blessedness," a bachelor suggests, "why don't you give 
them credit for making the best of their lives? Look around 
at all the good these people do. Look at the women who have 
never been married who devote their lives to helping the children 
of other women become good citizens. There are men who do 
that too, for that matter." 

"Would you feel better," asks the career woman, "if all un- 
married people went around feeling sorry for themselves and 
asked for pity and sympathy? You seem sorry that we manage 
to be happy in spite of the fact that we aren't married/' 

"Yes," adds the bachelor, "you accuse us of rationalizing when 
we say we like our State of Single Blessedness. What's to keep 
us from thinking that maybe you married people envy us a little 
in spite of all that line you hand us about marriage offering the 
only complete life?" 

"If you're looking for the old maids, bachelors, who are feel- 
ing sorry for themselves and spend their lives in dingy little 
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rooms, making few friends, hating their lives, and cursing the 
Fates that decreed it this way," suggests friend career woman, 
"there's a whole colony of them living in this state. We call it the 
'Gotta' because every one of them thinks you 'gotta' be mar- 
ried to have any life at all. Go over and talk to them. You'll 
get all the support you need for your theory. But, you'll have 
to talk to each one separately; they hardly ever do things with 
anyone else. They are alone and miserable and apparently enjoy 
their misery since they do so little to change their lonely state. 
They've never been able to reconcile themselves to the fact that 
they never married. They've never let themselves see that times 
have changed and attitudes, too, and that unmarried individuals 
are no longer regarded as second-class citizens and have every 
opportunity to make their lives meaningful both on the job and 
in their leisure." 

With a Song in Your Heart 

Those who go through life with a song in their hearts, 

those to whom music is as essential as their bread, possess riches 
that "neither moth nor rust doth corrupt," nor can they be stolen 
away. In addition, they brighten all the lives they touch. 

The musical sounds of the earth were here before man and 
were probably one of his first delights. There are those who 
theorize that man sang before he had articulate speech and 
that the soothing, rhythmic sounds made by the cave mother to 
quiet her fretful baby were the first lullabies, the first songs 
of man. 

Music is a voice of happiness. It is difficult not to burst into 
song when we are happy. It is equally difficult not to feel up- 
lifted when we sing. Thus music is not only synonymous with 
happiness, it is a means to it. We respond to it from the time 
we are born. Babies too young to react to other stimuli respond 
to music. Lullabies are the first songs we hear, the first we learn 
as children. 

Music is beauty. To Eve without music is like walking in 
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darkness, never seeing color, shape, movement, or design. As 
beauties such as these delight through the eye and lift the spirit, 
so music does through the ear. Listening to music satisfies our 
need only partially. Making music ourselves when we whistle, 
sing, or play an instrument is another kind of fulfillment. 

Music is the universal language. It is the language of love and 
understanding, binding all peoples together. We do not need to 
understand the words of a song to feel the meaning of it. Music 
can unite a group in spirit and create a oneness more quickly 
and effectively than any of the arts except perhaps dancing. 

Music makes light work of monotonous tasks. It was and is 
a laborsaver and labor producer where man's muscles still per- 
form the hard work now more often performed by machines. 
Individuals with a song in their hearts find that any job is lighter 
and any task seems shorter. 

Families who sing and make music together weave a fabric 
rich in family memories that remain bright through the years. 
The sound of a familiar melody enjoyed in family life is all 
that is needed to recall happy memories of bygone days. 

There is music and music. Some music calms, some contributes 
to irritability and restlessness. One kind quiets, another whips 
us to action. One song makes us gay, another leaves us melan- 
choly. There is music that calms the restless and fretful, heals the 
wounded in spirit, has therapeutic qualities for the mentally and 
physically ill, comforts the sorrowing, gives hope to the low in 
spirit, and provides the means to put the pieces of a shattered 
world together. 

Music is the bright thread which runs through the fabric of 
our lives. We never lose our need for it. We never lose our 
ability to respond to it. Those who live without music miss one 
of the most satisfying joys of life for music comes from the 
heart. In giving voice to it, we grow and our lives are enlarged 
in breadth and scope. Confucius called music "the flowering 
of character." Those who go through life with a "song in their 
hearts" are rich in the ways of happiness. 
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Reading Gateway to Joy 

Reading is a skill like playing the piano, bowling, painting 
a picture, or baking a good cake. The oftener we practice any 
skill, the more proficient we become and the easier it is to accom- 
plish the more difficult tasks without undue effort and the greater 
is our capacity for enjoyment. 

Many wonders of literature are closed to us if we never de- 
velop a reading skill greater than that of a fourth-grade school 
child. The development of a reading skill is not just related to 
the schooling one has had but to the degree to which an indi- 
vidual uses it. Obviously if we read only those things aimed at 
a ten-year level, other reading will seem difficult in comparison. 
If we are lazy and undisciplined and shun difficult reading, we 
deny ourselves many pleasures. In limiting our skills we limit 
our world. Conversely, we push back our horizons and enlarge 
our world as our reading skill increases. 

Reading which pays the greatest dividends is the result of a 
wise investment of time. All of us read some each day. We read 
for many purposes. We scan the newspapers, read periodicals. 
We read for entertainment light reading, we call it books that 
amuse but are of little consequence otherwise. We read for 
information. Beyond these limits, the casual reader seldom 
goes. 

There are those who must read prodigiously for professional 
reasons. They study tax tables, statistics, laws, new methods, 
new discoveries, whatever, if they are tax experts, statisticians, 
lawyers, doctors, teachers, scientists, librarians, and editors. One 
might think that since their professional reading is often weighty, 
they might seek light reading for their recreational fare. Yet 
this is not always so. Because their skills in reading are so well 
developed, often they are not satisfied with frothy stuff. They 
find it not only intellectually unchallenging but not worth 
wasting their eyesight on. 

Each of us has a varying amount of leisure. Even if we wanted 
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to spend it all on reading, there is a limit to how much we can 
read without straining our eyes. Taking into consideration our 
physical limitations, to get the most out of our reading we must 
plan our time and the books we would read to make the wisest 
investment of this time. 

Reading for information, for example, covers a wide range of 
subjects and demands a degree of proficiency. If we read only 
for news, do we read the tabloids, or the more representative 
examples of journalism? Do we read just the news of the day 
and of our own little neighborhood world or do we try to keep 
informed on happenings all over the globe? Do we see a relation- 
ship between what happens to an individual in Africa and our 
own daily lives? 

When we read periodicals, do we read the sensational pulp 
magazines or those of greater literary merit? When we read 
books, do we read only for amusement or do we seek challenge 
and good writing along with our pleasure? 

Do we read also for inspiration, for comfort, for beauty? Do 
we read philosophy as well as science information? Do we read 
poetry as well as prose? Do we appreciate the skill of the author 
as well as the information he gives us? Do we read fiction only 
or history, biography, and travel books? Do we read only new 
and currently published books or do we go back and pick up 
the classics of ages past? 

In other w^ords, is our reading of the pabulum and ice cream 
variety which slips down easily without mastication and is easily 
digested? Or do we seek the challenge of some tough and diffi- 
cult reading which we must chew thoroughly and digest slowly? 
The first land of program is haphazard, limited, and unplanned; 
the latter requires some thought in its selection and concentra- 
tion in its digestion. 

Do we read difficult material only when it is professionally 
advantageous to us or required of us, or do we select this kind 
of reading for our leisure enjoyment? Do we read for challenge 
as well as amusement; do we read for self -improvement as well 
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as entertainment? Do we read serious books only as students or 
do we read good books all our lives? 

There are many who can read. The pity is that so few make 
the effort to develop good reading habits. Many never develop 
their skills to one-tenth of their ability, to say nothing of achiev- 
ing their maximum individual potential 

We can say with a shrug: "That's their prerogative and their 
loss." But, is it their loss alone? When the peoples of a nation 
who have so much leisure use so little of it to attain their full 
development, the loss is to the nation as well as to the individuals. 
Our nation is now struggling to maintain its position of leadership 
in the world. In a sense, our individual freedom is at stake, too. 
Can we resign ourselves to the great waste of potentialities in 
the field of reading alone? Can we afford to waste our human 
resources? Have we lost sight of the relationship between the 
freedom of choice and the acceptance of responsibility? Is one 
possible without the other? 

A country can only be as great as its citizens, as strong as its 
weakest. If our better-than-average citizens are resigned to 
mediocrity, how long can we hope to keep a position of leader- 
ship? How long can we hope to maintain our individual free- 
dom? 

We teach our children to read. We must also teach them to 
read for enjoyment, for betterment, for self -improvement in 
their leisure. We must teach the skill of reading as a tool for 
democracy as well as a means for enjoyment at any age. 

Many say: "I'm saving all my good reading for my retire- 
ment." How can they be sure that if they wait that long they 
will have the skill to do it or the capacity for enjoying it? The 
joy of any skill is in the practice of it. Our capacity for enjoy- 
ment is built up over the years, it does not spring up full-blown 
the day after we retire. 

Books are filled with treasures of every conceivable kind. 
Reading is the tool with which we dig them out and make them 
ours. The answers to almost every question we can ask are in a 
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book somewhere. Whether we seek words of beauty, truth, com- 
fort or knowledge, we'll find them in a book. Books can enter- 
tain us, move as to tears, or laughter. Whether we would know 
more about our own communities or cities across the world, or 
see information about something that happened yesterday or 
ten thousand yesterdays ago, there is a book which will give 
us the information we want. 

Reading is the gateway to joy today, tomorrow, any time in 
our lives. To put off good reading until a day when we shall 
have more time for it is to postpone joy. To paraphrase the old 
adage: Don't put off reading until tomorrow what you might 
enjoy today. The only sure way of enjoying our tomorrows 
is to learn best how to enjoy our todays whether we are garden- 
ing, playing a piano, or reading. 

Gardening A Partnership with Nature 

Gardening is more than a labor of the muscles and the ap- 
plication of the skills of one's hands. It is a labor of love, a 
challenge, an adventure, an art. Gardening, as an art, is as old 
as human experience yet as new and fresh as today. Since it 
deals with living, growing things, each day brings new adven- 
tures, lasting satisfactions, fresh beauty, new thrills. In the life 
of a garden, no two moments of any day are quite the same, no 
day is like another, each season has its own particular nosegays, 
its special perfumes, its own color schemes, its own brand of 
miracles. 

In spring, one may inspect the garden to see what has survived 
the winter and find few signs of life. Two days later, after hours 
of sunshine and a warm spring shower, green things have pushed 
their way up several inches and buds are already showing. 
Within a week one will see flowers in the bud stage in the morn- 
ing and wide open in the afternoon. There is a delicious madness 
in the air. 

After a quiet summer rain, a garden is a different place from 
what it was an hour before the rain fell. The soil, its thirst satis- 
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fied, gives off a pleasing earthy odor, the grass is greener, the 
turf is springy underfoot, and the flowers are brighter. 

Gardening gives each of us opportunities to participate in the 
miracle of life. We join hands with nature and become a willing 
instrument in her hands. We do the manual labor. We prepare 
the soil, pknt the seeds, set out the bulbs, transplant the seed- 
lings. We prune, we fight the pests, and we water, if necessary. 
Nature provides the sun and rain and the divine spark of life. 

Every gardener is richer than Croesus. When we held in our 
hands a flower or fruit, we hold beauty in its absolute perfec- 
tion. Nothing man-made equals the exquisite beauty of a per- 
fect rose, the soft velvet of the pansy or gloxinia, the delicate 
and minute perfection of a pink weed. (Try examining one 
under a magnifying glass.) 

The privilege of perfection is available to all of us whether 
we garden on tiny or spacious plots. We can exercise all our 
senses. Our eyes are delighted by color, design, and shapes, our 
ears by the sounds of the wind, the birds, and the rain. We feel 
with delight the varying textures of our plants, the gentle touch 
of spring air, the burning days of summer, the cool warnings of 
fall, and the sharp sting of winter. We eat with relish the fruits 
and vegetables from our gardens and, later in the year, enjoy 
the products we have canned, preserved, or dried. Our noses 
pick up each peculiar scent, the spicy odors, the tangy herby 
ones, the heavy perfumes and delicate scents. We feel at one 
with nature. Everything around us takes on a different meaning. 

Each month has a special significance in the life of a gardener. 
There is a season to plan, a time to plant, a time for enjoyment 
of the harvest. Each kind of sky has a special meaning. We watch 
the clouds and skies for weather signs to see if we must water or 
wait for rain. We try to outguess the weather, we try to defeat 
the pests and insects, we try to outdo the claims of the seed 
catalogues. 

A gardener's life is full of the promise of adventure, challenge, 
and reward. We enjoy our gardens from a distance or at close 
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range. We try to capture some of the beauty of color with our 
cameras for winter enjoyment. When we put our gardens away 
for the winter, we plan for the next season's garden of our 
dreams. 

Those who have no outdoor space can enjoy many of the 
joys of gardening on a window sill. Those who cannot carry 
on the physical chores of an outside garden can experiment with 
the common or exotic plants which grow well indoors. 

Yes, gardening is more than a labor of muscles and application 
of skills, it is a labor of love. There is a pleasant interrelationship 
between a gardener and his garden. In return for devoted and 
faithful care, the garden gives rewards of beauty, joy, and satis- 
faction. The muscles may ache and protest during and after 
our labors, but sleep comes easily at night and is sound and 
restful. In our toil, we find release from the turmoil of the 
world and gain a serene tranquillity. 

Gardening is a partnership with nature. It offers delight for 
every sense and more. It reserves quiet restf ulness and peace for 
every gardener. 

"Let the Words of My Month Be Acceptable" 

How often we have said: "I know what I want to say but 
I can't put it into words." How many times we have tried to make 
something clear to someone and found we could not get our 
thoughts in order. How frequently we have been at a loss for 
words when we wanted desperately to say the right words of 
comfort to a friend, sincerely counsel another, or give fervent 
thanks to someone for his generous act of service to us. 

It seems always that when we need them most, the right 
words elude us. When it is important for us to say what is in 
our hearts, the words come out haltingly as if we did not sin- 
cerely mean that we are saying and are carefully picking our 
way, lest by our words we obligate or commit ourselves. We 
frequently end by giving the opposite impression of what we 
wish to convey. 
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At rimes like these we wish for the silver tongue of an orator 
and his ability to turn a phrase neatly. We envy (though we 
despise his duplicity) the easy fluency of the accomplished liar. 
We long for the facile tongue of the adept flatterer even though 
we abhor the motives which prompt his easy words. 

Hours or weeks later when the w r ords we needed so desper- 
ately flood our thoughts unbidden, we mentally kick ourselves 
and wail: "Now why couldn't I have said that when I wanted 
to?" Determined that this will never happen again, we take steps 
to remedy our ineptness with words and start saving for a trip 
to Cork, Ireland, where we can kiss the stone in Blarney and 
never be at a loss for words again. 

Kissing the Blarney stone may guarantee fluency, but there 
are other ways of accomplishing this purpose, and we don't have 
to hang upside down to do them. To express thoughts beauti- 
fully, we must have a vocabulary since an apt phrase is nothing 
more than words we have strung together like a strand of pearls. 
Reading inspirational writings is a good way to start. Developing 
an awareness of eloquent phrases so that we recognize them 
when we meet them is another thing. In reading, every so often 
a paragraph, a sentence, or a phrase will pop out of the pages. 
We may like it so much we may read it several times, mouthing 
the words as we do, or reading them aloud to ourselves or some- 
one else. Saying words over and over again tends to set them in 
our minds and make them part of our vocabulary. 

Some words feel good in the mouth. They almost taste good. 
For example, there is a bit in Kipling's Jungle Book called the 
"Seal Lullaby." One line of it reads, "safe in the arms of the 
slow swinging sea." Read this aloud to yourself, say it over 
several times. It has the feel of smooth custard in your mouth. 
Not only does it "taste" good; it also paints a charming and 
poignant picture of a baby seal resting comfortably in the 
arms of the sea and being gently rocked to sleep. 

There is an old Gaelic blessing which says, "May the roads 
rise with you and the wind be ever at your back, and may the 
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Lord hold you in the hollow of His hand." What a lovely 
thought that conveys. How good it sounds when you read it! 

By reading for beauty as well as information, we develop an 
awareness of beautiful combinations of words. By reading them 
aloud so we can hear as well as see the words, by repeating a 
phrase until we make it our own, we develop a storehouse of 
words and thoughts. Soon descriptive phrases of our own will 
pop into our heads. Writing these down in a notebook that only 
we expect to read will be valuable practice and help us acquire 
a fine working vocabulary. 

When we write for fun there is no pressure on us. We can 
take all the time we need to give a sentence exactly the mean- 
ing we want it to convey. We can pick our words carefully 
and unhurriedly. A book of synonyms, a good dictionary, or a 
word finder wiU be helpful in supplying the precise word that 
satisfies us. 

The best writing is epigrammaticai Read a few pages of quo- 
tations in a book of quotes. Repeat proverbs, adages, and Bible 
verses which have stayed in your mind. See how economical of 
words to the point of miserliness they are but how the broad 
meaning of the thought or the beauty of it is not sacrified by 
the economy. Rather, the beauty is intensified by the simplicity 
as is that of the Parthenon by its simple, clean lines. 

Some of the most beautiful phrases we quote are effective be- 
cause of their simplicity and restraint. "The Lord is my shep- 
herd, I shall not want. . . . Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I shall fear no evil . . ." How 
clearly, how simply, how strongly thoughts are conveyed there! 

Writing descriptions of sights we see, keeping a scrapbook 
of quotations which impress us, sharing our thoughts and col- 
lected treasures with friends, will all be helpful in developing a 
vocabulary which will contain the words we want to be able 
to use at appropriate times. 

If after all this, the right words fail us at times when we would 
say what is in our hearts, we should not despair. While it is 
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good to be able to say beautiful words, the most important thing 
is that we say what we really mean and mean what we say. If 
beautiful words merely mask unbeautiful thoughts, we will soon 
be found out and few will really hear what we say. They will 
be more concerned with what we mean. On the other side of 
the coin, if when we want to express our deep and profound 
thoughts only trite and inane phrases come out, we can take 
comfort that our friends have understanding hearts and are 
often better at reading our thoughts than we are at putting 
them into words. 

The quote which is used only partly in the title of this section 
goes on beyond "Let the words of my mouth" to add, "and 
the meditations of my heart be acceptable in Thy sight, O 
Lord." The words of inspiration and comfort we read will not 
only give us words for our vocabulary but will give us nourish- 
ment for our souls, and it may be that in the end we will be 
able both to think beautiful thoughts and to put them into 
words. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 

LETS TAKE THE LONG LOOK 
AT RETIREMENT 

Exactly what is retirement that we have pinpointed the 
spotlight of public opinion upon the disadvantages of it so 
sharply that they stand out stark and bleak? Why have we pre- 
vented the beam from illuminating the happier aspects of it? 
Why have we pictured the negative aspects of this particular 
phase of life so vividly that we have caused people to view it 
with fear and dread? Why have we persistently played down the 
bright side and singled out the dark until we have led many to 
believe it has but one black and dismal side? 

Let's stop a bit and analyze the situation more carefully. Let's 
adjust the spotlight so that the whole picture shows. Let's stop 
frightening people with a retirement bogey and give them 
something to look forward to instead of something to run away 
from. Let's try to be more objective and keep the color of our 
own fears of old age and impending death from contaminating 
the pure pigment of truth. Let's be fair and, above all, let's be 
truthful. 

Let's give retirement a definition that is as broad as it is ac- 
curate, as bold as it is comforting, as radiantly optimistic as it 
is pessimistic, as constant as it is changeable. Let's remember 
that our interpretation of a word is more than a matter of 
semantics. It is based upon our personal experiences. We are 
not bound or obligated to remain constant to our first interpre- 
tation. To do so, in fact, would denote either an inability to see 
things as they are or an unwillingness to face reality. 

Let's begin by looking at the dictionary definition of retire- 
ment to see if our picture of it fits that description or if we have, 
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perchance, given it connotations not implied there. Retirement 
comes from the verb "to retire" which is defined as "to go away, 
withdraw, retreat." 

Lets consider each of these definitions: "To go away," for 
example: is this something to fear? We are always going some 
place. Americans, we are told, are the most mobile people in 
the world even though we seem to use our mobility going back 
and forth to work. Is "going away" something to dread? The 
fact that we are still "going" implies that we are still able to 
move so we aren't dead. It also implies that we have a future 
destination because we cannot "go away" from one place with- 
out going to another. That one does not always know where he 
is going does not detract from the fact that he has a future. So, 
if "to retire" means simply "to go away," we imply that we are 
still alive and able to move from our present to our future. 

Take "to withdraw." To be able "to withdraw money" from 
the bank indicates that we have savings so we are not exactly 
broke. To be able "to withdraw" is a matter of pride, not shame 
or one of great concern. (To be sure taking this definition is 
cheating a little on our definition.) 

u To retreat" is next. There is an old proverb which goes: 
"He who fights and runs away, lives to fight another day." It 
is no disgrace "to retreat" before we are defeated if "going 
away" means we are regrouping our forces so we can renew 
the fight. This indicates we are not only brave but wise. 

To sum up our definition, "to retire" means simply "to go 
from here to there bravely with money in your pocket." Is this 
bad? Is this something to fear? 

Call this definition facetious, ridiculous or far-fetched but 
admit, at least, that it sticks closer to the dictionary definition 
than the one that is currently going around and reads like this: 
"To retire is to be ejected from gainful employment to a life 
of uselessness and idleness filled with fears of loss of income, 
prestige, friends, health, position and loved ones." 
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But, you argue, if to retire is to go away just where is the 
retiree going? If anything, he stops going pkces. 

LifeA Constant Process of "Going 9 from One State to Another 

When you come right down to it, to retire or to go away 
is a part of living, a process like to breathe, to grow, to eat, to 
learn. We may focus our attention on any one of these and single 
it out for study but we cannot separate it from living as we can 
the yolk from the white of an egg or chaff from the wheat. 
"Retirement," or the process of "going away," is as much a part 
of the springtime of youth as it is the summer of full maturity. 
It is as integral a part of the autumn of later years as it is the 
winter of old age. Its roots are set deep into the earliest years. 
All our lives we are "going away" from one thing to something 
else. Life is a series of "retirements." 

As infants, we "retire" from the nursing bottle to solid foods, 
from crawling to walking, from diapers to training pants. Even 
here we find resistance to change. Some children cling to the 
bottle even after they are able to chew solid foods. Others crawl 
long after they could be walking, and still others are in diapers 
when most children their age are toilet trained. 

As children, we "retire" from the full-time leisure and the 
loosely scheduled play days of the preschool years to the regi- 
mented ones of the school years. We "retire" from lip pomade 
to lipstick, from fuzzy cheeks to bristly beards, from peddling 
a bicycle to driving the family car, from high school to college 
student, from the role of the unemancipated child, dependent 
upon the full financial support of our parents, to self-supporting 
adult, from minor to voting citizen and from full-time student 
to full-time worker. 

When we marry, we "retire" from "playing the field" to 
"cleaving unto one," from self-support to family breadwinner, 
from the status of son or daughter to that of parent, and even- 
tually grandparent. 
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As we add to our years, we "retire" gradually from more 
strenuous physical activities (if we are wise) to those which put 
less strain on aging cells, blood vessels, and heart. We "retire" 
from some of our clubs and cut down on our social obligations. 
We go to bed earlier, as we yield to the demands of our more 
rapidly tiring body for more rest. 

Later, as we eventually "retire" from full-time employment to 
full-time leisure, it would appear that we have completed the 
cycle begun in the preschool years of full-time leisure. Even 
then, our retirement pattern is not completed. Year by year, we 
"retire" from one activity or another as our physical, financial, 
and mental conditions dictate the necessity. 

Finally, we "retire" from the world of living to another life, 
in another age, in another form, in another world we cannot 
visualize, since about this phase of "retirement" we have no 
definite knowledge. We will not know the truth until it is too 
late to report our findings to those who remain behind. 

In each "retirement age," there are those who resist the "going 
away" from one phase into another. Some college students con- 
tinue as perennial students, accumulating one degree after an- 
other as long as their parents or scholarships will support them, 
not so much because they are thirsty for knowledge, but because 
they are reluctant to leave the sheltered world of the campus 
and face the outside one with its problems. 

Some young adults are loath to leave the shelter of their 
family homes and remain their parents' "children" long after 
their contemporaries have left the home roost and established 
homes and families of their own. 

Some cling to their youth, fighting every wrinkle, pulling 
every gray hair, resisting every sign which advertises to the 
world that time marches on. 

Some stubbornly refuse to admit that they aren't as quick 
as they used to be and insist vehemently that "Fm as good a 
man as I ever was" and protest in so many ways so frequently 
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they convince their cohorts of one thing only: "that he pro- 
testeth too much." 

We see in every "retirement period" those who dread the 
going from one phase to another and resist. Some reluctantly 
but eventually move on, others never go on but spend the rest 
of their lives seeking someone to mother or support them. They 
retain infantile or adolescent mannerisms and concepts and 
remain childish all their lives. We call them immature, victims 
of arrested development. 

It's not that we don't recognize that these people have prob- 
lems or pity them in their dilemma. We do. It's more that we 
lay the causes for their problems where they belong and not at 
the doorstep of the "going away" or "retirement" process of 
living. Why do we persist, then, in doing exactly this in the 
matter of the retirement from full-time employment to full- 
time leisure? 

"Ridiculous!" you scoff. "It's not the same at all What does 
the man or woman retiring from his job have to look forward 
to? His life is practically over. In every other retirement phase 
(if you insist on calling it that) the individual has a good part 
of his life still ahead. He still has his dreams and time to make 
them come true. What he gives up in any retirement period 
doesn't begin to compare with what the retiree of sixty-five 
gives up." 

What terribly important thing is he giving up? "His job," 
you retort. "A man's work is the most important thing in life. He 
should be altowed to work until he wants to quit. Is that asking 
too much of a society?" But is he willing to have his wages cut 
to the bone or give up his car, his laborsaving or timesaving 
devices we call evidences of his high standard of living? "Of 
course not!" you answer. "What kind of an answer is that? 
What've they got to do with the question at hand?" 

Quite a lot. Many of the so-called conveniences of modern 
living which so many of us can afford, take for granted, and 
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even consider necessities and our rights, are the "privileges" of 
automation. 

We keep raising the wages of the workingman. Rising labor 
costs increase the price of a finished article. The workingman 
is his own best customer. To keep the prices from going out of 
reach of his pocketbook, we use automation. This means fewer 
men are needed to do the work. But our population is growing. 
Retirement forced retirement is one way of reducing the labor 
force and keeping some jobs open to younger men. 

"Uh," you grant. 

We never really get anything for nothing, do we? For the 
privileges of automation, the luxuries we call necessities, we 
have to pay something. We want higher wages for shorter hours, 
but we do not want the hours taken off the end of our working 
lives. We want timesavers, but we don't want the time saved 
to be called "retirement." We want laborsavers, but we don't 
want the labor saved to represent our jobs or the work we want 
to keep on doing as long as we want or think we need to. We 
have never yet found the way to eat our cake and still have it. 

I agree with you in some things. "You do? You mean you 
agree that retirees suffer from loneliness, financial problems, ill- 
health, boredom, a feeling of uselessness and unhappiness?" 

Retirees are just people like anyone else. They suffer from 
the same problems that beset any age group. Why should we 
expect it to be otherwise? However, when we let a perfectly 
normal process of livinggrowing older every day be given the 
status of a social problem, we need to take a closer look at our 
logic. When we let ourselves believe that one group of un- 
fortunates suffer more than any other from problems which are 
common to almost every age group and deserve special consider- 
ation almost to the point of pampering and coddling, we need 
to stop short, look both ways, and proceed with judicious cau- 
tion. This is particularly true when the basis for classification 
is as ambiguous as all people with green eyes, all those of retire- 
ment age, or everyone who wears size seven shoes. 
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There are those among our citizens in dire need of both 
financial help and our sympathetic understanding, we know 
this. In every age bracket, we have the lonely, the disabled, the 
ill, the financially distressed, the misfits, the unemployed. The 
problems of none of these are easy to bear at any age. We have 
those in dire need of good recreational programs, adequate 
housing, medical aid, and social and welfare services of every 
kind. There are defects in our imperfect culture. Even in a 
perfect society it would be doubtful that we would not have 
the poor and unfortunate with us. 

Retirement Leisure Hours by the Thousands and 
the Dangers They Impose 

Retirement is one leisure hour multiplied by three thou- 
sand, or the number of leisure hours a retiree has in a year and 
then multiplied again by the number of years he lives beyond 
retirement. 

If an individual has not learned to use his limited hours of 
leisure wisely at age twenty so that they benefit him and those 
around him, is there any reason to believe that he will employ it 
more wisely at forty or when he is past sixty-five, unless he is 
trained to do so? 

If a retiree is unhappy with his leisure, is his problem per- 
sonal or one of social significance and worthy of public concern? 
Here, we must admit, his problem can become one of sockl sig- 
nificance. If the unhappiness of the retiree manifests itself in 
hypochondria to the point where he seeks constant help from 
his doctor (if he can afford personal service) or the public clinics 
(if he cannot), he and the thousands like him can create a health 
problem of magnitude demanding public concern. 

If these individuals in their discontent seek to blame their 
financial situations for their unhappiness, they can create a finan- 
cial problem national in scope. They can easily fall victim to 
every plan which rashly offers increased pensions or doles at 
public expense. If enough discontents band together, they can 
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exert tremendous pressure. And, with the power of their vote, 
they may be able to push through (and have done it in some 
instances) legislation which can seriously impair the economy 
of a state. 

The Time Factor 

One factor which makes retirees suffer more from loneli- 
ness and all manner of fears is time. Time is, in fact, the crux of 
the matter. They have reached the time of their lives when they 
have more years behind than ahead of them and are acutely 
conscious about this. Secondly, they have unlimited time to 
brood about this fact. Unlimited time to brood can transform 
molehills into mountains and a state of uneasiness into one of 
paralyzing fear. 

We all have a tendency toward remembering and embellishing 
the good things of the past and belittling or forgetting com- 
pletely its unhappy aspects. It is easy, therefore, to convince 
oneself that the best is behind and the future holds no promise. 
There is no rule, however, which states that we must ride the 
backward-facing seat on the last miles of the train trip of life 
and see only where we have been. We can turn around and face 
the other way and see where we are going. It is not beyond the 
realm of possibility that "the best is yet to be." 

Not all retirees are miserable, unhappy, and discontented. If 
we counted noses, we would find that we had put the spotlight 
on a rather small segment of our older citizens and convinced 
ourselves that they represent the entire group not only now but 
in years to come. We've taken their problems and called them 
"problems of aging" when they are nothing more than "prob- 
lems of living." 

Many of the problems of older people are not abnormal, they 
just have more time to think about them. Some argue that as 
people get older, they get tired and are more prone to give up 
the fight. The prone-to-give-up age varies according to the in- 
dividual. Some quit at an early age, and according to Dr. Jay B. 
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Nash should have engraved on their tombstones: "Died at thirty, 
buried at sixty." On the other hand, there are those who remain 
spunky all their lives and are still slugging valiantly away when 
they die in their late seventies or eighties. Their epitaphs should 
read: "They never gave up the fight." 

This is the point at which we should proceed with caution 
in our reasoning: While individuals of retirement age have prob- 
lems, it does not necessarily follow that retirement, per se, is 
the underlying cause although it may aggravate it. 

Abundant Leisure Our Responsibilities Toward It 

The misuse of leisure is common to every age, but we do 
not say of juvenile delinquency, for example, that the cause of it 
is the age of the offender or the fact he is still in school. Neither 
do we say of drunkenness that the cause of it is the offender's 
being forty and employed. The reasoning in either case would be 
faulty and illogical. Neither can we blame the unhappiness 
of a retiree solely on the fact that he is past sixty-five and 
retired. 

When leisure is used for purposes of crime, excessive drinking, 
or brooding oneself into a sorry state, chronological age is not 
the cause, neither is the fact that the offender is a student, em- 
ployed, or a retired worker. 

The incidence rate of all these negative responses is higher dur- 
ing leisure time than during school or employed hours. Since 
these problems worsen with increased leisure for which there 
is no adequate training, we can safely conclude that our methods 
of educating our citizens of all ages for leisure are inadequate. 
We may also conclude that some of the so-called problems of 
aging are actually problems of leisure abundant leisure with 
inadequate training for its responsibilities. 

There is ample historical evidence which bears out the dangers 
of abundant leisure irresponsibly used. Leisure regarded as time 
to kill can lead to the deterioration of the individual and the 
downfall of a civilization. 
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TimeMeasure of Life 

Time is the measure by which we reckon a man's life 
either quantitatively or qualitatively. The number of years a man 
lives determines the length of his life span, but how he uses this 
time determines the quality of his life. 

Time is man's most precious possession his most priceless com- 
modity. To take a man's time, is to take a portion of his life. To 
give a man some of your time, is to give him a portion of yours. 

In the past fifty years, man's life span has been increased 
twenty-odd years. He has been given, in addition, hundreds of 
hours of time free from work leisure time. Time in quantity 
can be granted a man, but only he can impart quality to it by 
the manner in which he uses it. 

Leisure time is more than the tick of a clock or a page on a 
calendar. It is opportunity for enrichment and fulfillment. If 
one treats it as time to kill, it may destroy him. If one uses it as 
time to develop his talents and potentialities, it will enrich the 
quality of his whole life. 

Leisure employed for good is not the same as that spent on a 
good time. The first satisfies deep hungers and needs, the second 
may merely tickle the palate. The first contributes to a man's 
growth, the second often diminishes him. Only the first leaves 
a residue of lasting worth. 

In life there are few, if any, absolutes. A drug may heal one 
and poison another. Leisure can be used to enrich or destroy. 
Retirement can be feast or famine, heaven or hell, goal or gaol. 
Whichever it is, it is of the individual's own making, it is the 
product of his way of living, it is the measure of the quality of his 
life. If we give credit to the individual for his good retirement, 
where else would we lay the blame for a poor one? 

Look at a good retirement and the one who created it. You 
need not look in high places or only at the lives of the great. 
Look for quality. Look for those who build, dream dreams, meet 
every challenge without asking quarter. The one you seek may 
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be the retired teacher in the next apartment who patiently and 
painstakingly tutors the faltering; the retired minister who takes 
on the problems of a struggling congregation during a troubled 
interim until a new minister can be found to assume the burden; 
it may be the retired storekeeper who hurries daily to the library 
to keep his rendezvous with the books for which he has never had 
enough time and never would, even if he were granted another 
lifetime. 

The Responsibilities of Leisure 

We have been given hundreds upon hundreds of hours of 
leisure. We have not earned them. They are not rewards for 
achievement. Anything so easily acquired in such abundance 
tends to appear to be of little value and something to be squan- 
dered and wasted. Nothing could be further from the truth. 

As we have pointed out, time is and has been man's most 
priceless possession. Without time, everything he owns is useless 
to him. He can waste time or throw it away, but he cannot buy 
it. When a man's time runs ont, his life comes to an end. 

Time is life. When a man gives time to another, he gives a 
most precious gift. "Greater love hath no man," said Jesus, "than 
this, that a man lay down his life for another." He might have 
said instead, "when he gives up all the time he has left for an- 
other." 

Any time, whether it is work or leisure time, is living time. 
Our leisure is just as much a part of the time of our lives as any 
other hour. Is one's life so worthless it can be wasted? Is any 
time so cheap it can be squandered? 

When we see each wasted hour as that which diminishes and 
every wisely employed hour as one which expands our lives, our 
use of leisure becomes as important as any aspect of living. If we 
understand our responsibilities toward others, it takes on new 
importance. If I waste rny time and my life, those close to me 
cannot help being affected, just as my life is affected by the 
wasted ones of those around me. Whether we call it wasted lives 
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or wasted leisure, there is little difference. One contributes to 
the other, and it matters little which you call it. 

A Good Retire?nentA Personal Acbievefnent 

When we come right down to it, a good retirement will 

not be made or assured by an adequate pension or a safe backlog 
of savings (although these will be useful) . It will not be made by 
a group worker, recreation leader, or social service worker in a 
golden age center, within the walls of a scientifically planned 
retirement house or apartment. It will not be found necessarily 
within the borders of a big city or the quiet surroundings of a 
remote retirement village. It will not be a matter of geographical 
location sunny Florida or California or Arizona, Colorado, or 
Arkansas. 

A good retirement can neither be legislated nor granted by 
a foundation or trust set up for that purpose. It cannot be 
designed for others by a planning commission of experts any 
more than any part of the life of an individual can be molded 
to fit a master plan, however worthy the plan, however sincere 
the motive. 

A good retirement is, and will remain, a personal achievement. 
It is the measure of the quality of an individual's life. Retirement 
is nothing more than a continuation of what has gone on before. 
What a retiree is, he has been becoming all his life. A good retire- 
ment is the culmination, the zenith of a good life. The individual 
who has used his limited hours of leisure for enrichment and 
individual fulfillment will not find his life poor in retirement. 
His storehouse of knowledge is filled with treasures which moth 
and rust cannot corrupt or thieves steal away. In the final 
analysis, a good retirement is not measured by how much an 
individual is worth but by the worth of the man himself. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

GOLDEN AGE CLUBS ARE 
NOT THE ANSWER 

Golden age clubs are those organized within a com- 
munity for senior citizens. We find such clubs and programs 
in all parts of the United States where retired persons have con- 
gregated in large numbers because of the climate or in large cities 
where growing numbers of older citizens have created problems 
in medical care, housing, and social services of one Mnd or 
another. 

The golden age clubs are called "social" clubs. They meet in 
churches, community recreation buildings, libraries, settlement 
houses, and in housing projects where large numbers of older 
persons reside. The activities of these clubs are card playing, en- 
tertainment provided by outside speakers and lecturers, an oc- 
casional program presented by the members themselves, parties 
and outings with refreshments. 

The interesting fact about these clubs is their reason for being. 
To understand them better, consider two contrasting examples. 
The first is a social club which calls itself the Couples Club. It 
is composed of married couples of varying ages who have be- 
come acquainted with each other by one means or another. 
Because they enjoy each other's company so much, they decide 
to form a club and meet regularly for the fun of it. A golden 
age club is organized by an interested person, an agency (church, 
settlement, or recreation center) in recognition of the needs 
(recreational or otherwise) of a certain type of retirement-age 
person. The couples in the first group are self -motivated and 
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self-organized. The golden age club members are brought to- 
gether in an attempt to meet common needs. They are over 
sixty, lonely, have similar problems, complaints, and ailments. 
The Couples Club is a truly recreational activity. A golden age 
club is more a social service project in the guise of a recreational 
program. It may have a program of social activities, but it may 
also become the means by which the members obtain other 
needed social services. Its original purpose was not recreational 
nor is its resulting program always recreational. 

The Interest ApproachAccent on the Positive 

Consider another example of a kind of program. An arts 
and crafts center or a school offers a class in painting. A number 
of persons join because of their interest in painting. They may 
be men and women, of various ages, employed or retired. (They 
may all be of retirement age, but they still are a painting class 
primarily and not a golden age club or class as such.) The mem- 
bers of the class may have so much fun together while they are 
painting that they decide to have an occasional social affair such 
as a party, picnic, or outing. Their social activities come about 
naturally as a result of their enjoyment of each other's company. 
The approach is a wholesome and positive one. Its purpose is to 
offer opportunity to individuals to pursue a particular interest 
and satisfy a desire to participate in a recreational activity. 

The Hazards of the Problem Approach and 
the Segregation Method 

Golden age clubs use the problem approach and operate 
on a segregated basis. Since they are organized on the basis of need 
(not interest) we can expect they will draw the needy. They 
are limited to persons within a particular age range; therefore 
they tend to segregate. As a result, the general picture of a 
golden age club is one of sadness and defeat to those on the 
outside. Many in the clubs are sad and defeated and have been 
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most of their lives. Unfortunately it was to this segment of our 
older population the term "golden agers" was given. The clubs 
organized for them were called the golden age clubs! 

Organizing a so-called social club on the basis of needs has 
its perils. It draws attention to the problems which created the 
needs and brings them into sharp focus. If those drawn to the 
club have not already felt sorry for themselves, many soon begin 
to. Individuals who join a club to meet certain common needs 
may have nothing but those needs and problems to talk about. 
The conversation and atmosphere of a golden age club meeting 
can be quite grim. 

From this isolated group, we have let ourselves draw some 
erroneous conclusions and we have painted some terrifying 
pictures to the general public and to those approaching this age. 
In placing emphasis on the problems of this group, we have led 
many to believe that their problems are common to all and repre- 
sent the process of aging in general. We have, no doubt, helped 
many older persons to discover problems they did not know 
they had and led some to believe they require specialized help 
they do not actually need. 

The Pity Approach in Leadership 

In some instances, the leaders, professional and volunteer, 
who work with these special and segregated groups have per- 
suaded themselves that these represent the whole picture of the 
later years and retirement because they are the ones with whom 
the leaders are the most familiar. Since the rnake-up of these 
groups tends to arouse pity, all the do-gooder and maternal tend- 
encies of certain types of leaders are brought into full play. The 
members of these groups are not only subjected to pity, they are 
often treated with unconscious condescension. Such treatment 
does these people little good because they are not fooled by 
saccharine benevolence, even though it may be offered in all sin- 
cerity. The pity approach with any group can be more harmful 
than beneficial and tends to make second-class citizens of them. 
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What about the Segregation of Teenagers? 

For those who would ask (and logically so), "What about 
teenage groups? We run segregated programs for them," the 
point is well taken. However, most teenage programs are or- 
ganized on the interest basis and (this is the important distinc- 
tion) teenagers eventually grow up. The segregation, if it is this, 
is a temporary one. They eventually go into other programs 
according to their interests. Those separated by virtue of their 
advanced years remain segregated forever. One does not out- 
grow old age. 

Our Permanent Needy PersonsWhat about Them? 

Another question might be raised regarding the special 
groups of needy older persons which the golden age clubs have 
drawn. What about them? Can we ignore their needs? The argu- 
ments presented here take into account that all people are not en- 
dowed equally. There will always be those who need some type 
of social service all their lives. Not only are there people lacking 
in natural endowments, but in many cases they come from com- 
munities where educational, social, and other environmental fac- 
tors are substandard. Given a poor start in life, brought up in a 
meager environment, deprived all their lives of one necessity or 
another, we can expect that there will always be those who can- 
not cope fully with the normal problems, let alone the crises of 
living, without help. These need social clubs as much as any 
group. However, the question of the wisdom and merits of segre- 
gating any groups according to age (particularly old age) is still 
raised. 

"Golden Ager"-A Stigma Title 

We have given much attention to the negative aspects of 
aging and retirement. We have led many to believe that the 
individuals in the golden age groups are representative of the 
entire group of those past sixty or in retirement. They are not! 
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Whenever we have used the positive approach and pointed out 
an older citizen who is leading an active, productive life, we 
have called him the exceptional. He is not! There are many like 
him. The independent, self-sufficient individual who is able to 
handle his own problems without help from any social agency 
protests vehemently at being called a golden ager and considers 
it a stigma since that term conjures up so many sad pictures. It 
is not so much that the protesting individual is being unrealistic 
about his age or the fact that he is retired; it is more that he has 
no intention of being identified with the golden age programs 
nor does he identify himself with them. This is why many in- 
dividuals say they would not be caught dead in a golden age 
club and, on the basis on which most of the clubs are organized, 
they do not belong there. 

The Need and Importance of the Individual Approach 

The interest method is the individual approach based on 
common interests (regardless of age or status). When we lump 
people of similar problems together and attempt to treat the 
group instead of individuals, it becomes easy to reason falsely. 
We cannot conclude that since all butterflies have wings, all 
winged creatures are butterflies. Neither can we conclude that a 
certain select group, brought together because of their prob- 
lems, represent all of a particular age group or all retired persons. 
First, in losing sight of the individual, we tend to arrive at false 
conclusions. Second, when we let people lose sight of themselves 
as individuals, they have a tendency to lose sight of their personal 
responsibilities. In a democracy, it is imperative that each indi- 
vidual remembers and accepts his responsibilities along with his 
privileges and rights. We cannot aflFord to have any group of 
citizens, regardless of age, physical condition, or financial status 
feel that they, as a group, are entitled to special care and aid 
and have no responsibilities toward themselves. Even in cases 
of extreme need, the individual still must be expected to do 
what he can for himself to the utmost of his ability. We are, 
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at present, coming dangerously close to letting a portion of our 
retired population believe they are entitled to special help solely 
because of their age. 

Golden Age Hobby Shows Accent on the Positive 

Many large communities conduct golden age hobby 
shows in which exhibitors must be sixty years or over. This kind 
of program differs in approach from that of the golden age clubs 
and attracts a different kind of person for the most part. 

In the first place, a hobby show is a demonstration of skills 
and interests. It points up one of the positive aspects of aging; 
namely, abundant time to pursue hobbies and skills which bring 
joy and satisfaction. To put it succinctly, a hobby show is for 
the "haves" and, to date, the golden age clubs have been more 
for the "have nots." 

The visitors to these shows are of all ages. They come to ad- 
mire and to buy and not to pity. To a great extent, the hobby- 
ists they see neither deserve pity nor do they solicit it. It is inter- 
esting to note that in Cleveland (which has had a golden age 
hobby show for sixteen consecutive years) only a minute pro- 
portion of exhibitors over the years have been golden age club 
members. Yet there are more than eighty such clubs in Cleve- 
land representing an active membership of more than six thou- 
sand! Out of four-hundred-odd hobby show exhibitors each 
year (about one-third are first-time exhibitors) only a few are 
golden age clubs members. From these figures, we might draw 
two conclusions; namely, the average golden age club member 
has no particular hobby or special interest and the average active 
hobbyist is not attracted to golden age clubs. We have heard 
many a hobbyist say: "I've never been one to sit around and 
play cards and just visit. I like to keep my hands busy." 

Not only do the leisure time activities of the hobbyists differ 
from those of the golden age club members, but they do not fit 
the sad pictures of aging which has become so familiar to us alL 
They seem to be a different breed entirely. Many live in their 
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own homes or in apartments in neighborhoods where they have 
lived for many years. Many must practice frugality to get along 
on their retirement incomes, but this is nothing new to them. 
They have lived with it all their lives. We find others on more- 
than-adequate incomes. Some of these hobbyists have health 
problems but seem better able to take them in their stride. If we 
were to look at this group carefully, we could draw the con- 
clusion that retirement presents no more problems to them than 
everyday life at any age and has, in fact, many advantages and 
compensations. If we were to reason, however, that tins par- 
ticular group represents our older citizens as a whole, our con- 
clusion would be as false as the other which presents only the 
pessimistic side. These hobbyists represent as exceptional a group 
at one end of the scale as the sad and needy oldsters represent 
at the other. The hobbyists are examples of those who are happy 
now because they have managed to lead happy lives at any age. 
They have, in a sense, been preparing for a happy retirement 
all their lives. 

Conclusion 

Recreational programs which tend to segregate any group 
are not the answer to good community life or a happy retirement. 
By segregating according to age, we let ourselves believe that 
our older persons require separate facilities for their recreational 
activities. A duplication of facilities is always costly. Many 
communities do not have adequate recreational facilities for 
the younger citizens and have difficulty acquiring funds to buy 
knd and provide them. To spread an inadequate amount of 
money over several types of equipment for diversified progams 
covering all age groups cheats both the older and younger par- 
ticipants. 

For example, in a golden age recreation center, it would be 
an expensive proposition and a foolish expenditure of money 
to put in a swimming pool since so few oldsters would use it. 
But, in a community recreation center open to all ages, the few 
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older persons who wished to would not be deprived of an op- 
portunity to swim, since a pool is a necessary and accepted part 
of such a center. 

With joint use of facilities by many ages, the problems become 
only those of scheduling and leadership. These are much easier 
to solve than finding funds to build duplicate centers. Since 
retired persons are free when children are in school, their pro- 
grams can be scheduled during school hours. The children's 
activities can be scheduled after school and those for employed 
persons in the evening. By this method, no one age group is de- 
prived of the use of the facility nor is the building standing empty 
at any time of the day. 

The Evils of Segregation Apply Here 

Separating groups by ages or for any other reason tends to 
cause ill-feeling to develop between groups. All of the argu- 
ments against any kind of segregation apply here. If we want our 
older citizens to feel they are useful, respected, worthy mem- 
bers of our communities, we must consider and treat them as 
such. They, on the other hand, must do their part to earn and 
maintain the respect and consideration with which they wish to 
be treated. They have their rights, they also have their responsi- 
bilities. 

Every age, every civilization, has had its older citizens, albeit 
not in the numbers we have them now, but none saw fit to sep- 
arate them from the rest of the population. Since we are told 
that the proportion of older citizens will increase, we must make 
every effort to keep them an integral part of the community. 
Segregation divides communities. This is neither good for the 
community nor for those which are set apart. We have learned 
by bitter experience the dangers and evils of segregation. We 
are in the process now of fighting one battle of integration, we 
must not set up the causes for another. We cannot afford to 
repeat the mistakes of the past. 
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No! golden age programs, recreational or otherwise, are not 
the answer. Any program which sets aside one group of citizens 
from the community in general does not solve the problems of 
those it is attempting to help, it tends only to create new prob- 
lems. Integration is a sound policy. It applies here. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

THE SERENITY OF THE 
LATER YEARS 

God grant us the serenity to accept the things 

we cannot change, 
Courage to change things we can, 
And wisdom to know the difference. 

The Alcoholics Anonymous Prayer 

The serenity of the later years is achieved by acceptance 
of the fact that some things must be as they are, courage to make 
the necessary changes and adjustments, and wisdom to know 
the folly of acting otherwise. 

A course of action based on such a philosophy is not the sur- 
render of defeat to the infirmities and physical limitations of old 
age but acceptance of them as nature's ways. Once we accept 
them as normal and natural, they become easier to endure. If we 
follow the alternate course and rebel bitterly against the inevi- 
table symptoms of aging, we weaken ourselves still further and 
forfeit our chances for happiness. 

Alan is no machine whose life and usefulness can be length- 
ened by improving the quality of the steel or strengthening the 
chassis. We have only recently begun to experiment with the 
possibilities of replacing worn parts of people much as we would 
repair a defective part in an automobile, but even this has its 
limitations. Even if we perfect the methods, what is our purpose 
in preserving, ad infinitum, the bodies of the older generation? 

Unlike a machine, man is a living, breathing organism, a 
child of nature, an infinitesimal but all-important part of her 
plan. Nature is infinitely wise. She has a place for every living 
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thing. She maintains a balance in all things. To each of her crea- 
tures she gives the means to find its place and its living on the 
earth and provides each with the armor and equipment to resist 
its enemies. At thp same rime, she equips another creature to be 
its enemy and keep its numbers under control. We are part of 
this plan. Like every living thing, we are bom, we have a life 
span, and we die. We are subject to nature's laws, her checks 
and balances. When we upset this balance, we bring disaster 
upon ourselves and wreak havoc upon others. 

Unlike a machine, man is endowed (as nature endows each 
of her creatures) with the divine spark of life. We can analyze 
chemically every element which comprises man the organism; 
we even know the proportions, but we cannot produce a man 
in the laboratory. We can take a plant and break it down into 
its various components and duplicate the formula of it so that 
chemically it is identical, but we cannot make it grow. Man is 
clever, he is inventive, he is creative. He may be the superior 
being in the universe but he can only reproduce himself, he 
cannot create other life. 

Man is a composite of opposites. He is both body and soul, 
evil and good, amoral and moral. Nature has left her book of 
knowledge wide open for man to study. She has endowed him 
with a brain capable of reason, logic, and understanding. It is 
not because nature has kept her secrets locked away that man 
does not yet know all the answers, but more that his com- 
prehension is not yet perfect enough to grasp the full meaning 
of all he reads. Nature has withheld nothing from man. She 
has been generous to the point of indulgence. She has let man 
believe that he is the favorite of all her children, but never has 
she promised him in any way or given him the faintest glimmer 
of hope that she might eventually bequeath to him the power of 
life that belongs to her alone. As we look back over the history 
of man, we can understand the wisdom of nature's reticence. 
With all his capabilities, man has shown himself to be the most 
irresponsible of all creatures. The power of life in his careless 
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hands would undoubtedly be flagrantly abused to the detriment 
of the universe. 

We have been able to increase the life span of man over the 
years, but we cannot hope to change the over-all plan of nature. 
Like every living thing, plant, or creature, we go through a period 
of rapid growth and development, a slow one of maturation, 
and, in the normal course of events, one of slow decline which 
leads to eventual death. It is folly to think we could change this 
cycle and would be tragic if we could. In every other instance 
where man has dared to upset a balance in nature, he has not 
improved the world. On the contrary, he has wrought disaster. 
Where we have depleted the forests and failed to replace what 
we have destroyed, we have brought tragedy to generations in 
the past and for those to come. We seem never to learn from 
our mistakes. Now we would attempt to change the life plan 
of man and are ridiculously confident that we can upset the 
balance without dire consequences. 

Understanding Nature's Ways The First Step Toward Serenity 

Nature in her wisdom endows the youth with vigorous 
strength. We have often heard the remark: "Youth is such a 
wonderful thing, it is a shame to waste in on the young." Con- 
sider the functions of youth and the young adult and their 
physical characteristics. Physical strength, boundless energy, 
drive, and force are attributes of the first half of life. Youth, 
without the wisdom born of experience, needs more strength. 
It needs energy to waste, for the methods of youth are trial and 
error. Lacking experience, foresight, and wisdom, youth often 
attempts to accomplish its purposes and solve its problems by 
sheer brawn. Youth is in need of strength. Its whole life lies 
before it. There are many rough places to traverse, many ob- 
stacles to overcome; there is much to learn. The demands on 
youth are great. To youth and the young adults belong the re- 
sponsibilities for the propagation of the race and the nurturing 
of the young. 
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As we grow older, our responsibilities lessen in proportion 
to our diminishing strength. With the wisdom of experience, 
we learn to conserve our energy and tend to accomplish as much 
with less wear and tear on our physical plants. We use our 
heads more and our bodies less. If we do not learn this, we pay 
a stiif penalty. After every heavy snow storm, we read accounts 
of men (more than women) who suffer fatal heart attacks be- 
cause they forced their middle-aged bodies to do the heavy 
physical labor safe only for the younger ones. Every summer 
we read of individuals who died because they played too stren- 
uously on their vacations. 

We often read: "It is not enough to lengthen the life span 
of man. We must make these years count." To make them count, 
we think we must find ways to retain the physical energies and at- 
tributes of youth. Who is man to think that he can improve on 
nature's ways? Do we really want to add more years to man's 
life without his necessarily becoming older physically? Have 
we stopped to consider what it would be like if every individual 
reached the age of sixty-five and still possessed the force, physi- 
cal strength, drive, and energy of youth. We think we have 
problems now with enforced retirement! 

Since we are part of nature's plan, we find a parallel in every 
phase of our lives. When we think about making the last years 
count, should we not be more concerned about helping indi- 
viduals to find the serenity to face the winter of their lives, to 
look ahead with courage and acceptance and wisdom, to face 
the thought of death with tranquillity? Should we not, as indi- 
viduals, be more concerned with strengthening the inner core 
of our beings instead of searching for the legendary fountain of 
youth? 

We cannot hope that to "make the last years count" we can 
bring about a renewal of the strengths and fires of youth. The 
time for the rapid pace is past; the period of fierce competition is 
over; the need for physical strength is behind us. Our springtime 
and summer have come to an end. It is autumn and the days grow 
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shorter as our winter approaches. Why mourn for what is past? 
Why rebel at the loss of the vigors of youth when we no longer 
face the responsibilities of youth? Why yearn for the strength 
of summer days when the days of heavy work are behind us? 
Now is the time for enjoyment of the harvest, and the peaceful, 
contented slower pace of the harvest years. 

We talk of alleviating the fears of the older years the fears 
of physical deterioration, the fears of loneliness, the fears of 
death. We seek to do this by increasing a pension to assure 
financial security. We think we help by improving health stand- 
ards and furthering medical knowledge to lengthen man's life- 
span and make the last years physically comfortable. Our 
emphasis is primarily on improving the material and physical 
comforts, as though these would solve all the problems. 

Many of the fears of the later years will be alleviated more 
by those factors which strengthen the spirit than by increasing 
the bank account or preserving the physical body, neither of 
which, in the final accounting, will afford the individual full 
comfort. 

Serenity, courage, and wisdom the attributes of a good life 
and the mainstays of the later years are not material things 
which can be bought. Figures in a bankbook will not guarantee 
the possession of them. The positive facts on a medical report 
can offer no promise of them. They are not manufactured in a 
laboratory, they are not produced by one for another. They are 
not acquired by observing others. They are self-produced, 
self-achieved in the process of daily living. We achieve them 
through our efforts alone. 

Serenity, courage, and wisdom are qualities of the spirit. To 
possess them, we must participate in those activities which en- 
rich the spirit and strengthen our faith. When we create beauty 
in the form of any of the arts dance, music, literature we nour- 
ish the spirit. When we give of ourselves in acts of service and 
perform these with love, these are acts of the spirit. Our bodies 
are the instruments, but the motivating or compelling force is 
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the spirit, the soul, the divine spark or whatever words we call 
it by. 

When we make time for solitude, it is not our bodies we serve 
but our souls; it is not our actions we study but our motives; we 
scrutinize not others but ourselves. In times of solitude, we serve 
the spirit. 

We acquire the strengths of the spirit, not in the daily strug- 
gles for wealth and material possession or in meeting our physical 
needs, but in the wisely spent hours of leisure. 
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THEIR OWN WORDS 

These comments written by retirees reveal that life after 
sixty is neither less nor more complex than life before. Time is used 
or abused; the search for meaning continues; frustrations, satisfac- 
tions, good moments make the days and the years. 

Mrs. C. is in her ninetieth year. She must read with a reading glass 
but reads as much as her eyes will permit. During the International 
Geophysical Year, she collected clippings from magazines and papers 
about the antarctic. This has been a special interest of hers for years. 
She lives alone. 

Learning and Doing at Ninety 

"First of all, I do not agree with those Poilyannas who are 
trying to make what we used to call Old Age into 'Golden Age. 5 
When conversing about Pericles yes, it is all right. But to use 
it to try to cover up all the aches and sorrows and tribulations that 
grieve us as we who must stay so long are obliged to suffer no! 
Why not be truthful? No doubt there are some who can say, 
'This is the happiest time of my life.' Certainly many of us 
cannot say this from the heart although we may be doing our 
best to accept it and go on from there. 

"I believe that just about everyone with whom we have contact 
is carrying around some heavy burden almost too great to bear. 
I myself have had a happy and carefree life, but I remember feel- 
ing a terrible heaviness before I was eighteen. 

"But all in sight is by no means on the pessimistic side, for I am 
convinced that if we must stay here too long, there must still be 
something for us either to learn or to do. This has been borne 
out in actual experience at least in one field and I am at the 
moment both learning and doing. And it is worth all the agonies 
it cost." 

193 
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Serenity at Ninety 

Mrs. W. celebrated her ninetieth birthday in 1960. She lives alone. 
She makes bobbin lace, plays the piano, knits, crochets, collects 
madonna pictures and figures, reads extensively. More about Mrs. 
W. appears in the chapter, "They Put Their Trust in Their Hands." 

"Have I a creed that shapes my life? I never thought of it 
that way . . . 'the last of life for which the first was made.' My 
life began in a modest home with interested and interesting parents 
and where religion and the Fatherhood of God was taken for 
granted and life lived accordingly. 

"I learned respect and reverence and the rewards of doing right, 
both the visible and the invisible. 

"Our schools were above the average, my teachers excellent 
and then a husband who was an inspiration to an expanding life. 

"The church a part of the whole. 

"Music, some arts and a bit of science increased my opportu- 
nities for service. 

"Reading, besides some current publications, books of travel, 
history, biography and some novels, was the magic carpet for 
exploring the world of the Past and Present. 

"My music often gave me the opportunity for special and 
delightful service. 

"So equipped, I have tried to meet the daily problems and emer- 
gencies, the joys, and the sorrows with poise and, when needed, 
I used all the intelligence I could muster. With my heart over- 
flowing with gratitude and love for the blessings and opportunities 
that have been mine, I would finish the remaining years quietly 
enjoying the interesting and inspiring people and friends, ever en- 
larging my understanding and making more efficient my service." 

Enclosed with this note were two prayers and a poem. The first 
prayer appears on page 139 in the chapter on solitude. The poem 
appears on page 17. The second prayer is given below since it repre- 
sents Mr. W's philosophy. 

Give us grace, O Father, to fulfill diligently and 
patiently whatever duty Thou appointest, doing 
small things without fretting and hard things with- 
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out flinching. Help us to have the faith that gives 
us confidence and the faithfulness that gives others 
confidence in us. 

Enjoying Leisure After Sixty-five from a letter from a retired 
social worker whose last job was in a home for the aged: 

"I am glad to do what I can in telling you about enjoying 
leisure after sixty-five. I have just returned from a visit with 
cousins in New York. I had lived for eleven years in New York- 
knew things sketchily but this time I really had time to enjoy 
things. I saw shows, museums, did plenty of rubbernecking 
enjoyed it all in spite of the inclement weather. 

"I think you have to have inward resources. I am having a good 
time on so little here in Sarasota, Florida. ... I have a trailer-like 
cottage at the back of a beautiful garden. It has everything for 
comfort, albeit I am a little cramped for space. I have learned to 
shop for myself, cook a little (am no genius, but it is fun) and to 
keep house on this limited scale. Am managing to keep myself 
wefl in spite of the fact that I am a diabetic. 

"I am fortunate since I have rented this efficiency apartment 
from old friends who are there if I need them but who are under- 
standing enough to leave me alone when I am working. They have 
taught me how to manage and to cook well on a limited income. 

"An insatiable curiosity helps. I am still curious to know the 
whys and wherefores of things and of life, as I have always been. 

"I am doing nothing, either paid or unpaid, in the social service 
field. For the time being, I don't want to. I feel that I have paid 
some of my obligations to society by the circumscribed life I 
lived and the stress and strain I took in my pioneering days. 

"I have joined a school here and I am taking art classes for 
which I have not the slightest talent; but it helps me to under- 
stand art, which I have always enjoyed. I meet interesting people, 
some in search of enjoying their leisure, others really working at 
being good painters, some even earning their bread and butter at 
it. I am also writing and have joined a creative writing class. It 
is not quite what I am seeking but it is the best I can afford. I 
enjoy this, too. Here I meet interesting people among whom are 
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housewives who, besides caring for their families, earn at the 
writing craft. 

"P.S. I lived at the home for five days and thoroughly enjoyed 
being outside looking in. Residents, staff, and volunteers were 
wonderful to me. It gave me a chance to meet and see all the 
people I cared about. But, me for the outside even with the won- 
derful improvements and real luxury within. Old age homes are 
not the 



AFTER SEVENTY* 

Pamper the body, 
Prod the soul, 
Accept limitations 
But play a role. 

Withdraw from the front 
But stay in the fight, 
Avoid isolation, 
Keep in sight. 

Beware of reminiscing 
Except to a child. 
To forgetting proper names 
Be reconciled. 

Despise not solitude, 
Let no one condone. 
Cultivate interests 
Enjoyed alone. 

Refrain from loquacity, 
Be crisp and concise, 
And regard self-pity 
As a cardinal vice. 

OHve Higgins Prouty 
Class of 1904 

Retirement to Me 

Mary H. from Vienna, a widow for many years, owned a 
small grocery store. After retirement she bought a two-family 
house. Her garden is a small one, but every inch yields; flowers 

* This is printed on a bookmark which is distributed to all alumni attending 
their fifty-year reunion at Smith College. 
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grow between the rows of vegetables. Her friends and her golden 
age club members are the recipients of her flowers and vegetables. 

"Retirement to me is not to sit down and do nothing. If you 
want to enjoy life, do something. Something you always wanted 
to do but had no time while chasing the almighty dollar. I was 
glad to be able to buy for the thirty-six years' saving this little 
house and by and by make a garden. As money is the least I have, 
I have to do everything myself. I feel like a queen when my 
garden is in bloom. So now after losing everybody, my garden 
is my life, the plants my family. It's wonderful to make things 
grow, to be out in nature. It is hard with my seventy-nine years 
and it takes twice as long as when I started gardening seventeen 
years ago. As for myself I don't need much, but it is a joy to give 
it away, not only flowers, but lettuce, tomatoes, and little things. 
Yes, I am a fool but a happy fool by starting my own Eden. I 
even garden in the rain. With my shaking hands, the little plants 
are torn apart in transplanting, but in the end I make it." 

M. H. 

Idleness Is Not Relaxing 

Mrs. H. a retired teacher, lives six months of the year in 
Florida and the other six in her home in North Carolina. She married 
shortly before retiring, and moved several hundred miles away from 
the city where she had worked and where her friends were. She was 
widowed within two years after her marriage. 

"I surely agree with you that 'idleness is not necessarily restful 
or relaxing. 5 I've been as tired from doing nothing as I remember 
being after a day's teaching; then I blamed my tiredness on my 
age. 

"I am still hoping to find the hobby that will satisfy my 'emo- 
tional needs/ I shuffled (walked) an hour and a half this morning. 
I wasn't really happy. I played bridge two and a half hours this 
afternoon and I can't say I enjoyed it. I can't force myself to 
practice my brush strokes so painting doesn't seem to be it. 
Haven't gone to any square dance practices this winter as men 
are scarce. I still like round dancing, but the men who attend are 
better at squares than waltz or fox trot, etc. 
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"Two of my friends here knit a lot but I tried it once and 
didn't like it, never tried it again. I enjoy teaching a Sunday school 
class when I can make the lesson from the Bible practical, but 
I'm no Bible student so shouldn't try to teach an adult class. Have 
been here two months. Four more months and then back home. 
My dog will be happy to have me home. I'm glad I have her to 
keep me company. . . ." 

What I Believe 

"The present generation has been offered the gift of longer 
life than any previous generation has known. This gift is a challenge. 
We are being tested to see what use we can make of it. Each added 
day should be considered a privilege presenting some new oppor- 
tunity. 

"As we come to appreciate that aging is a universal human experi- 
ence, we can understand it and accept it without resentment or 
rebellion. Through sharing it with others we can be softened and 
enriched. Individual differences can be dissolved in the common 
human experience and in the anticipation of a return to the Source 
of aU Life." 

Lucia Johnson Bing,* 
Age seventy-six 



* Note: Lucia J. Bing is one of our foremosst leaders in the field of aging. 
After "retirement" from her job as secretary of the Committee on Aging, 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland, she worked in Pittsburgh for three years 
organizing a similar committee there. She is now director of volunteers at the 
Golden Age Center in Cleveland. 
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